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SOLITUDE 

Afar  1  strayed  among  the  rocks  and  hills; 

Grown  sick  of  too  much  life 

And  disillusionment  and  strife, 

I  chose  the  open  road  that  wound  and  ivound 

Across  the  prairies  dry. 

I  bore  no  load  to  weigh  me  doivn, 

So  I  could  flee  the  reek  of  humankind 

With  no  weight  but  my  heart,  which  rose 

And  soared  from  its  own  depths 

To  meet  the  western  sky. 

I  sped  upon  my  way  ivith  head  held  high 

Though  it  had  hung  so  low  but  yesterday. 

Yet  somehow  sun  and  wind,  yea,  even  the  dust 

And  the  God-glorious  sunset,  gold  and  red, 

Had  raised  my  head. 

1  looked  beyond  the  sunset  and  saw  my  God 

Upon  His  mighty  throne, 

A  smile  upon  His  face. 

And  I  was  not  alone. 

For  God  and  peace  abode  within  my  heart. 

MARY  LARKIN 


THE  VERDICTS  OF  BOOK  CLUBS 

C.  R.  Steele 

Their  Critical  Value 

Recently  at  a  local  bookstore  I  was  attempting  to  decide  be- 
tween two  books,  when  the  clerk,  not  the  usual  flip  young-  thing, 
but  a  woman  of  middle-age  evidencing  intellect  and  culture 
above  the  average,  endeavored  to  come  to  my  assistance.  At 
first  she  was  perhaps  impartial  in  her  praise  of  both  books, 
assuring  me  that  they  were  equally  good.  Suddenly,  however, 
her  attitude  changed ;  she  was  no  longer  in  doubt  as  to  which 
I  should  take. 

"This  one"  she  said  triumphantly,  "was  the  November  book- 
of-the-month.     How  ridiculous  of  me  not  to  remember!" 

This  is  an  attitude  which  apparently  is  becoming  general. 
The  verdicts  of  the  book-clubs  are  being  accepted  on  all  sides 
as  infallible  guides  to  reading,  and  few  indeed  are  the  inde- 
pendent critics  daring  enough  to  condemn  a  club  choice  or  even 
to  omit  from  their  reviews  mention  that  the  book  has  been  so 
honored.  Is  there  any  basis  for  such  a  practically  universal 
subservience?  Are  the  verdicts  of  the  book-clubs  to  be  accepted 
as  the  ultimate  in  criticism? 

My  own  opinion,  formulated  after  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
arguments  advanced  both  for  and  against  the  book-clubs,  is 
that  these  organizations,  useful  as  they  may  be  in  some  re- 
spects, are  a  definite  menace  to  the  cultural  growth  of  America. 
Without  being  particularly  interested  in  the  outcry  raised 
against  the  clubs  by  those  commercially  affected,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  relations  between  club  and  the  author,  and  be- 
tween club  and  the  reader  are  in  neither  case  healthy  for  the 
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latter.  Some  elaboration  beyond  the  arguments  already  mar- 
shalled against  the  clubs  is  necessary  to  support  this  conviction. 

The  systematic  device  by  which  proponents  catalogued  the 
benefits  of  the  club  to  the  publisher,  author,  bookseller  and 
reader  adopts  itself  readily  to  our  study.  Standing  out  beyond 
the  specific  arguments  advanced  in  each  of  these  cases,  how- 
ever, is  the  larger  and  more  important  question  of  the  book- 
club in  relation  to  literature.  I  mean  that  besides  the  effect 
of  the  clubs  considered  in  relation  to  publisher,  author,  book- 
seller and  reader,  there  is  the  cumulative  effect  of  all  four  of 
these  which  cannot  be  disregarded.  The  book-clubs  are  coming 
to  occupy  a  place  in  our  national  consciousness  quite  apart  from 
that  of  self-styled  benefactor  of  specific  groups  and  it  is  this 
national  attitude  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  trouble  between  the  publishers  and  the  clubs,  resulting 
in  several  unpleasant  episodes,  is  almost  entirely  commercial 
in  its  nature.  The  publishers  are  afraid  that  the  inroads  of 
the  clubs  into  the  field  will  affect  sales  on  the  less  advertised 
books  which  are  not  selected  by  the  clubs.  Besides,  they  resent 
the  large  discounts  demanded.  The  publishers  can  readily  and 
quickly  remove  the  menace  of  the  clubs  by  agreeing  among 
themselves  to  refuse  to  submit  books  to  such  organizations. 
This  they  will  not  do;  they  want  the  fat  prize  which  goes  with 
the  club  choice  each  month.  The  publisher  is  placed  in  an  un- 
enviable situation,  but  I  have  little  sympathy  for  him ;  too  much 
publishing  has  been  done  by  the  trial-and-error  method  and  this 
has  raised  the  price  of  books  all  along  the  lone. 

The  independent  bookseller  deserves  a  little  more  considera- 
tion. The  club  argument  that  the  mention  of  a  book  by  a  club 
produces  an  increased  bookstore  sale  may  be  true,  but  it  does 
not  take  into  account  the  many  other  books,  unnoticed  by  the 
clubs,  which  the  dealer  has  just  so  much  more  difficulty  in 
moving.  I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  the  clubs  have  increased 
the  total  of  bookstore  business  and  there  is  great  danger  that  a 
pronounced  growth  of  the  clubs  would  seriously  affect  this 
amount.    A  good  word  may  be  inserted  for  the  club  service  to 
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the  more  isolated  rural  districts,  which  now  are  able  to  secure 
new  books  much  more  conveniently  than  heretofore. 

As  previously  mentioned,  one  of  the  stock  arguments  of  the 
clubs  is  a  recital  of  the  service  done  a  young  author  by  the 
choice  of  his  book  with  its  immediate  financial  reward.  With- 
out minimizing  the  fact  that  many  famous  authors  have  gone 
through  unnecessarily  long  starvation  periods,  we  may  seri- 
ously question  whether  the  book-club  has  improved  this  situa- 
tion at  all.  The  fallacy  in  the  clubs'  argument  is  their  assump- 
tion that  the  deserving  author  will  be  immediately  discovered 
and  appropriately  rewarded.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not 
quite  probable  that  the  author  who  will  represent  this  genera- 
tion in  the  literature  of  a  hundred  years  hence  is  right  now, 
in  spite  of  the  book-clubs'  feverish  search,  obscure,  unnoticed, 
unrewarded?  With  thousands  of  ambitious  young  men  and 
women  now  striving  for  a  publisher's  attention,  the  assumption 
that  the  clubs  will  discover  all  the  deserving  young  authors, 
and  only  the  deserving  ones,  is  entirely  unwarranted.  Again, 
there  is  nothing  except  our  present  day  "success  standards" 
to  make  it  imperative  that  even  a  first  rate  author  secure  im- 
mediate financial  recognition.  Much  of  the  world's  best  work 
has  been  done  in  the  surroundings  of  poverty;  without  holding 
up  "crusts  and  an  attic"  as  an  ideal,  we  must  admit  that  the 
spur  of  necessity  is  a  great  incentive. 

The  danger  that  established  authors  may  be  influenced  to 
conform  their  work  to  the  known  prejudices  of  book-club  judges 
is  probably  not  apt  to  be  realized.  Any  author  who  so  regu- 
lated his  work  would  not  be  worth  worrying  about.  The  gen- 
eral criticism  of  all  such  contests  or  schemes  which  induce 
authors  to  work  toward  a  definite  goal  was  expressed  convinc- 
ingly by  Sinclair  Lewis  several  years  ago  when  he  refused  to 
accept  a  Pulitzer  prize. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  just  how  much  the  book-club 
contributes  to  or  takes  from  the  individual  reader,  we  reach 
the  crux  of  the  whole  business.  It  is  foolhardy  to  condemn  the 
clubs  offhand  because  of  their  tendency  toward  standardization, 
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if  only  because  of  the  recommendations  of  the  club  idea  coming 
from  those  who  should  have  the  interests  of  the  individual,  and 
of  culture  in  general  at  heart.  Many  prominent  educators  and 
critics  have  endorsed  the  clubs,  openly  or  tacitly.  The  close 
association  or  men  like  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  and  Glenn 
Frank  with  the  movement  is  proof  that  they  must  believe  that 
for  the  average  reader  the  book-club  is  a  beneficial  influence. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  clubs  are  putting  better  books 
into  the  hands  of  their  members,  that  the  reading  of  these  books 
helps  the  cultural  growth  of  the  individual,  that  the  standard 
of  reading  is  higher  than  ever  before,  that  the  discrimination 
of  the  reader  has  been  developed,  in  short  if  the  average  reader, 
individually  and  as  a  part  of  the  cultural  whole,  has  been  bene- 
fited by  receiving  the  book-club  ministrations,  then  the  club  idea 
is  vindicated.    But  what  are  the  facts? 

The  buying  of  a  book  is  a  serious  matter  for  most  Americans 
because  it  is  done  so  infrequently.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  reading  matter  in  this  country  is  secured  through  libraries, 
free  or  rental.  We  are  not  a  nation  of  book  buyers,  as  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  average  annual  expenditure  for 
books  is  $1.10  a  year  per  person,  a  sum  which  will  buy  less  than 
two  books  for  each  family.  Probably  much  of  even  this  small 
amount  goes  to  the  purchase  of  gift-books,  juveniles,  etc.,  and 
must  therefore  be  taken  into  account  when  considering  the  mo- 
tives for  which  books  are  purchased. 

When  so  few  books  are  acquired  by  the  average  person,  a 
wise  selection  to  assure  that  those  chosen  will  be  of  more  than 
passing  interest  becomes  doubly  important.  In  a  small  library 
or  on  a  restricted  book  shelf  there  is  no  room  for  the  trivial. 
The  book-club  argument,  accepted  by  many,  is  that  books  are 
bought  by  the  average  man  on  relatively  small  authority :  men- 
tion in  the  newspaper,  recommendation  from  the  pulpit  or  from 
a  friend,  any  way  except  by  an  inspection  of  the  book  itself. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  true.  For  such  reasons  books  may 
be  chosen  merely  to  be  read,  perhaps,  but  they  are  purchased 
by  the  intelligent  reader  on  more  substantial  grounds.    When  a 
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book  is  acquired,  it  is  because  it  appeals  to  the  purchaser  as 
one  which  will  interest  him,  which  he  will  care  to  read  more 
than  once,  which  he  will  cherish  as  a  friend. 

Usually  he  chooses  such  a  book  in  one  of  two  ways :  by  per- 
sonal examination  (the  practice  known  as  "browsing"),  or  on 
the  recommendation  of  a  recognized  authority  and  critic  in 
whom  from  experience  he  has  learned  to  put  his  confidence. 
Where  is  the  part  of  the  book-club  in  such  a  process  ?  Does 
such  a  reader  prefer  to  get  his  books  from  a  list  of  ten  or  twelve 
selected  by  an  organization  which  must  have  in  mind  not  his 
particular  wants  but  the  common  wants  of  tens  of  thousands? 
I  think  not.  A  book  is  an  experience ;  it  can  not  be  purchased 
by  specification  entirely. 

The  clubs  inevitably  compare  the  work  of  their  judges  with 
that  of  the  independent  critics  whose  reviews  of  contemporary 
books  are  published  through  the  literary  magazines,  claiming 
that  the  judges'  decisions  furnish  club  members  with  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  the  literary  field  than  the  average  non- 
member  receives.  This  comparison  is  not  exact.  The  free  and 
independent  criticism  of  literature  differs  from  the  judgments 
of  the  hired  book-club  critics  in  several  essential  characteristics. 
Even  if  there  be  no  restriction  on  the  book-club  judges  by  the 
business  organization  of  the  club,  the  judges  are  limited  defin- 
itely by  the  list  submitted  to  them  and  by  the  needs  and  demands 
of  the  membership.  As  is  pointed  out  repeatedly  in  the  argu- 
ments directed  against  the  clubs,  the  judges  are  not  now  picking 
a  book  by  reason  of  its  approach  to  the  standard  of  literature, 
but  by  the  gage  of  what  is  deemed  best  suited  to  the  common 
denominator  of  the  club's  membership.  To  be  of  any  value 
whatever,  criticism  must  be  sincere  and  must  be  regulated  only 
by  the  dictates  of  the  critic's  own  judgment.  Cricticism  must 
be  objective ;  it  must  evaluate  a  book  in  its  relation  to  literature, 
not  to  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  a  hundred  thousand  people.  For 
the  book-club  judges  absolute  values  must  always  be  secondary. 

The  eminence  of  the  judges  will  always  confuse  the  popular 
mind  concerning  book-club  selections.     The  names  making  the 
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choice  represent  literature  to  the  average  member  and  soothe 
him  into  the  belief  that  the  absolute  best  is  being  selected  for 
him,  whereas,  the  judges  are  able  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 
To  insure  the  success  of  the  club,  the  judges  must  pick  books 
which  will  prove  satisfactory  to  the  club  as  a  whole,  a  handicap 
under  which  no  independent  critic  labors.  The  ballyhoo  chorus 
reaches  the  higher  levels  of  its  gentle  art  in  the  puffs  of  the 
book-club  judges. 

The  book-club  advertising  stresses  the  fact  that  the  club  keeps 
its  members  informed  about  all  of  the  important  new  books,  to 
the  number  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  each  month.  On  the  one 
hand,  this  gives  us  a  total  of  approximately  120  "important" 
books  each  year,  a  rather  large  number  to  be  so  designated. 
Will  they  all  be  "important"  ten  years  hence?  On  the  other 
hand,  the  clubs  pass  lightly  over  the  responsibility  involved  in 
making  a  selection  of  even  ten  or  twelve  books;  they  disregard 
the  possibility  of  missing  an  "important"  book.  Let  us  see: 
the  publishers  are  supposed  to  make  a  preliminary  selection 
and  submit  only  those  of  their  books  which  they  think  will  have 
a  chance  for  favorable  consideration.  Next  these  seventy  or 
more  titles  are  reduced  to  fifteen  or  twenty  by  Dr.  Canby  and 
his  two  ' '  expert ' '  assistants.  Who  are  these  assistants  on  whom 
this  serious  responsibility  rests?  We  do  not  know.  Now  a 
third  time  the  net  is  cast,  this  time  by  the  big  names,  and  the 
final  catch  served  the  acquiescent  subscriber. 

The  possibility  that  in  this  triple  seining  a  really  good  book 
will  escape  and  have  to  await  recognition  by  a  later  public  is 
far  from  remote.  The  criticism  and  evaluation  of  contemporary 
work  is  a  risky  business  at  best,  however,  and  such  a  possibility 
would  not  of  itself  be  sufficient  reason  for  condemning  the  clubs 
on  this  point.  Where  the  trouble  lies  is  in  the  smug  assump- 
tion of  the  clubs  that  such  an  eventuality  is  beyond  possibility. 
The  display  given  the  names  and  pictures  of  the  judges,  to- 
gether with  the  context  of  the  advertising,  assure  the  reader 
that  no  single  minnow  worth  notice  will  henceforth  escape.  The 
absurdity  of  all  this  is  equalled  only  by  the  damage  wrought 
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among  the  really  good  books  by  the  elevation  of  a  single  book 
to  prominence  as  'the  book  of  the  month.'  Whether  the  clubs 
openly  claim  it  or  not,  the  mere  fact  of  the  selection  invariably 
gives  the  book  a  distiction  in  the  eyes  of  the  readers  higher 
than  those  on  the  recommended  list.  Whether  the  judges  say 
that  this  is  the  "best"  book  or  the  best  for  the  club  members 
is  a  distinction  which  will  escape  the  average  member,  impor- 
tant though  it  may  be. 

The  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  book-clubs,  each  with  its 
board  of  notables  as  judges,  also  raises  an  interesting  point 
which  will  assume  added  significance  if  the  number  continues 
to  grow.  This  is  the  question  whether  the  literary  output  of 
the  country  may  not  be  seriously  curtailed  by  the  fact  that  the 
time  of  the  writers  is  taken  up  in  judging  books  for  some  club 
or  other.  This  is  not  so  preposterous  as  it  sounds  at  first, 
either.  The  spectacle  of  a  man  like  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 
wasting  even  a  minute  in  such  work  is  enough  to  impress  us 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  If  all  the  judges  now 
involved  conscientiously  read  the  twenty  books  submitted  to 
them  each  month,  weigh  and  rate  these  twenty  and  formulate 
opinions  on  the  best,  their  time  is  fairly  well  taken  up.  If  they 
devote  very  much  less  than  their  full  time  to  the  job,  their 
conclusions  are  not  worth  any  more  than  the  janitor's. 

From  this  discussion,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  book- 
clubs might  be  a  commendable  enough  enterprise  if  it  were  not 
for  the  one  feature  which  makes  them  successful,  namely,  their 
board  of  judges.  Mail  order  book  selling  is  not  in  itself  of- 
fensive. It  is  the  act  of  selection  and  recommendation,  no 
matter  by  whom  performed,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  crux. 
Here  the  book-clubs  cannot  justify  their  position.  The  at- 
tempt to  capitalize  criticism  is  a  revolting  example  of  the  com- 
mercialization of  our  literature,  and,  if  it  is  successful,  it  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  independent  thought.  The  book- 
clubs are  more  than  distributing  organizations;  they  are  evi- 
dence that  the  passion  for  standardization,   and  thereby  for 
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financial  gain,  long  typical  of  American  business,  is  invading 
and  threatening  to  engulf  the  world  of  American  letters. 

Whether  the  sponsors  cleverly  direct  attention  to  the  bene- 
fits which  the  club  holds  for  certain  special  classes,  they  can 
never  conceal  from  an  intelligent  inquirer  the  essential  factor 
of  the  clubs'  success,  the  board  of  eminent  judges.  When  it 
is  generally  realized  that  the  work  of  these  judges  can  never 
be  the  sincere,  disinterested,  objective  criticism  which  is  alone 
of  any  value,  the  book-clubs  are  doomed.  The  very  criticism 
implied  in  the  judgments  of  the  clubs  must  sooner  or  later 
undo  them. 


THE  MOUNTAINEER 


/  lived  my  life  alone  among  these  hills; 

Yes,  lived  and  loved  and  laughed  these  sixty  years, 
With  no  one  witness  to  my  joys  or  tears, 

Save  height  of  rock  and  trees  or  rushing  rills. 
These  mountain  pines  are  part  of  me;  their  ills 

Are  mine;  the  sleet  or  cold  or  blast  that  seres 
My  trees,  seres  me.  Mine,  too,  are  all  their  fears, 

Their  joys,  their  griefs;  the  same  in  me  instills. 

To  me  they  teach  a  creed  which  e'er  will  tell 

Of  One  above,  who  made  them,  placed  them  there, 

And  midst  them,  me,  to  lift  our  souls  on  high 
In  prayer.  At  dawn  to-day  the  sunlight  fell 

In  golden  beams  upon  them,  pointing  where 

lie  reigns, — their  silver  tips  against  the  sky. 

JOHN   REBUCK 


THE  FREE  VERSE  MOVEMENT 

Thos.  J.  Reynolds 

The  Why  of  Its  Dissolution 
The  meteoric  rise  and  subsequent  collapse  of  the  free  verse 
movement  in  America  during  the  last  several  decades  is  an  in- 
teresting phenomen  in  the  unfolding  of  English  literary  history. 
The  spectacle  of  a  well  defined  movement  which,  such  a  brief 
while  ago  as  literary  eras  are  computed,  was  so  lusty  and  so  self- 
sufficient,  languishing  and  eventually  going  the  way  of  all  flesh 
is  one  which  might  well  pique  the  curiosity  of  a  student  of  trends 
in  the  world  of  belleslettres  and  stir  him  to  a  bit  of  critical  an- 
alysis. For  there  can  be  little  question  that  the  movement  if  not 
dead,  is  at  its  last  gasp.  With  the  passing  of  its  most  ardent 
advocate  and  its  most  skilled  protagonist,  vers  libre  went  into  a 
decline.  Despite  the  effort  of  a  number  of  controversialists  who 
sought  to  bolster  their  failing  cause  by  a  flood  of  argument,  the 
trend  of  present  day  poetry  has  veered  gradually  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chimerical  liberty  sought  for  by  writers  of  free  verse 
and  has  returned  to  the  conventional  and  universally  accepted 
forms  of  expression  in  the  growing  lyrist  movement. 
An  analysis  of  free  verse  in  order  to  find  just  what  elements 
were  the  contributing  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  freedom  move- 
ment, is  a  fascinating  study  and  one  that  is  quite  likely  to  focus 
the  light  on  many  of  the  facets  of  metrical  verse.  The  history 
of  a  movement,  which,  scorning  all  convention  and  traditional 
limitation  "leaped  upon  its  horse  and  rode  away  in  all  direc- 
tions" to  seek  liberty  and  find  license,  might  well  lead  the  dis- 
interested spectator  who  can  look  at  the  question  with  the  per 
spective  of  historical  deteachment,  to  conclude  that  final  liberty 
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in  poetry,  as  in  all  forms  of  art,  is  to  be  arrived  at  through  the  ex- 
ercise of  restraint  and  not  through  complete  secession  from  all 
convention. 

In  any  consideration  of  vers  libre  attention  naturally  enough 
falls  in  the  first  place  on  the  fanatical  extremists  who  reside  on 
the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  movement.  The  temptation  is  to 
condemn  them  all  at  the  very  outset  of  the  matter.  To  do  so 
would  perhaps  be  unfair.  On  the  wings  of  every  idea  there  in- 
evitably hovers  a  horde  of  what  Amy  Lowell  terms  "nefarious 
persons  who  endeavor  to  keep  themselves  before  the  public  by 
means  of  a  more  or  less  clever  charlatanism. ' '  To  assert  that 
these  individuals  are  typical  of  the  free  verse  movement  would 
be  to  do  the  more  sane  and  more  logical  leaders  of  the  insurg- 
ents a  grave  injustice.  We  can  afford,  however,  to  pass  over 
with  but  little  regard  such  fanatics  as  the  Paroxymists  in  Eng- 
land, the  Vorticists  in  France,  and  the  Ulta-imagists  in  America. 

Between  the  extremes  there  are  writers  who  are  worthy  of  real 
consideration;  but  to  isolate  specifically  just  what  this  group 
was  driving  at  in  its  poetry  is  a  difficult  proposition.  Vers  libre 
was  a  revolutionary  movement,  and  like  all  such  movements,  it 
was  a  maelstrom  of  shifting  cross  currents  caused  by  the  wide 
variance  of  the  viewpoints  of  its  protagonists.  By  narrowing 
the  field  to  a  small  group  of  outstanding  writers  and  considering 
their  works,  we  may  hope  to  arrive,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  at 
the  dominant  essentials  of  free  verse.  The  task  of  isolating  this 
select  group  is  not  so  monumental  as  it  might  appear  to  be  at 
first  glance,  for  although  there  were  any  number  of  poets  and 
would-be  poets  working  for  the  cause  of  free  verse  at  the  time 
when  it  was  in  full  swing,  time  has  winnowed  the  wheat  in  the 
persons  of  Amy  Lowell,  Hilda  Doolittle,  Carl  Sandburg,  and 
Edgar  Lee  Masters. 

These  writers  were  in  the  van  of  the  army  which  sought  ulti- 
mate liberty  of  expression,  and  they  were  ever  ready  to  defend 
the  products  of  their  pens  with  eager  argumentation.  Miss  Amy 
Lowell,  however,  has  gone  to  greater  lengths  to  explain  and  de- 
fine the  goals  which  she  and  her  colleagues  set  for  themselves; 
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and  it  would  seem  that  she,  if  anyone,  has  made  the  problem  as 
clear  as  it  can  be  made.  Let  us  take  our  conception  of  free  verse, 
then,  from  the  definition  of  its  outstanding  champion. 

"Vers  libre,"  she  says,  "is  a  verse  form  based  upon  cadence. 
To  understand  vers  libre  one  must  abandon  all  desire  to  find  in 
it  the  even  rhythm  of  metrical  feet.  One  must  allow  the  lines  to 
flow  as  they  will  when  read  aloud  by  an  intelligent  reader.  Or, 
in  other  words,  unrhymed  cadence  is  built  upon  organic  rhythm 
or  the  rhythm  of  the  speaking  voice  with  its  necessity  for 
breathing,  rather  than  upon  a  strict  metrical  system.  Free 
verse,  within  its  own  law  of  cadence,  has  no  absolute  rules;  it 
would  not  be  free  verse  if  it  had. 

"The  unit  of  vers  libre  is  not  the  foot,  the  number  of  sylla- 
bles, the  quantity,  or  the  line.  The  unit  is  the  strophe,  which 
may  be  the  whole  poem  or  may  be  only  a  part.  Each  strophe 
is  a  complete  circle.  The  emphasis  then,  (and  this  is  funda- 
mental) is  upon  what  has  elsewhere  been  called  'the  desire  of 
verse  to  return  upon  itself.'  The  law  of  cadence,  accordingly, 
applies  to  a  balanced  flow  of  free  rhythm  of  which  any  given 
line  is  but  a  part.  The  group  of  lines  constitute  the  unit  which 
is  a  rhymthic  movement  returning  on  itself  like  the  swing  of 
a  balanced  pendulum.  Within  that  swing  the  lines  move  as  the 
poet  wills.  The  poem  can  be  fast  or  slow,it  may  even  jerk,  but 
this  perfect  swing  it  must  have,  even  its  jerks  must  follow  the 
central  movement. ' ' 

This  definition  of  Miss  Lowell's  flows  directly  from  a  fairly 
apparent,  but  by  no  means  undebateable  premise,  namely  that 
rhyme  and  metre  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  poet  in  writing 
verse.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  two  factors  make  the 
writing  of  verse  more  difficult,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  not  the  matter  of  ease  with  which  we  are  concerned.  The 
real  question  is  the  matter  of  results.  In  organizing  this  defini- 
tion and  in  seeking  to  observe  its  tenets,  the  writers  of  free 
verse  sought  to  find  a  rhythm  that  would  allow  the  utmost  free- 
dom and  in  no  way  hamper  the  free  flow  of  poetic  thought.  The 
question  then  in  the  matter  of  free  verse  is  not  whether  or  not  it 
has  form.  This  is  obvious  from  Miss  Lowell's  reiteration  and 
insistence  upon  the  need  of  the  "verse  to  return  on  itself"  and 
the  reference  to  repetition  of  the  "pattern"  in  her  poetry.  Free 
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verse  apparently  has  a  form,  and  this  leads  the  observer  to 
suspect  that  the  matter  of  vers  libre  is  not  quite  so  free  as  its 
exponents  would  have  us  believe.  The  question,  however,  is 
rather  whether  or  not  vers  libre  has  poetic  form  and  whether 
it  is  a  fit  medium  for  the  expression  of  poetic  thought  striving 
for  the  achievement  of  the  "absolute  beauty"  that  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  creation  of  pure  poetry. 

In  discarding  the  conventional  and  traditional  restrictions 
of  metrical  verse  and  setting  forth  on  a  revolutionary  path  to 
find  a  new  rhythm,  the  vers  librists  had  to  face  a  grave  peril, 
the  danger  namely  that  their  new  rhythm  would  degenerate  into 
the  cadence  that  is  to  be  found  in  highly  emotionalized  prose. 
The  expression  of  elevated  and  highly  emotional  thought  is 
always  rhythmical,  as  is  clearly  attested  by  our  own  experience 
in  expressing  our  feelings  and  patently  in  the  more  intense 
passages  of  English  prose.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are 
passages  that  can  be  scanned.  Were  one  to  take  the  trouble 
to  arrange  such  passages  in  broken  lines  with  due  regard  for 
the  points  that  call  for  pause  "when  read  aloud  by  an  intelli- 
gent reader,"  it  might  well  be  argued  that  vers  libre  partakes 
of  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  twilight  zone  between 
prose  and  poetry. 

To  argue  along  this  line  solely,  however,  is  not  sufficient. 
The  fact  that  vers  libre  does  not  use  metrical  feet  as  its  rhyth- 
mical basis  is  not  enough  to  discredit  it  as  poetry,  for  much  of 
the  early  Hebrew  poetry  and  the  stanzas  of  the  early  pre- 
Chaucerian  writers  may  be  cited  as  instances  of  writing  uni- 
versally conceded  to  be  poetry  and  yet  devoid  of  such  metrical 
form.  In  the  final  analysis  rhyme  and  metre  are  merely  con- 
ventions of  poetry  and  it  is  against  these  factors  as  conventions 
that  the  insurgents  were  arrayed. 

But  in  breaking  away  from  these  conventions,  the  exponents 
of  free  verse  forgot  a  very  fundamental  fact.  They  ignored  the 
truism  that  the  force  of  a  convention  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  convention;  that  the  people  who  have  lived  in  the  cen- 
turies behind  us  have  found  that  the  following  of  certain  pre- 
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scribed  rules  and  regulations  has  undeniable  advantages  which 
make  the  rules  sufficiently  valuable  to  merit  making  them  more 
or  less  rigid.  Thus  from  the  mere  existence  of  rhyme  and 
metre  as  conventions  in  the  writing  of  poetry  we  may  conclude 
that  they  carry  with  them  certain  recompenses  that  repay  the 
poet  for  the  restrictions  that  he  places  on  himself.  By  a  similar 
process  we  can  likewise  conclude  that  in  embarking  on  their 
revolutionary  course  the  vers  librists  chose  to  cast  aside  some- 
thing which  countless  poets  who  preceded  them  and  wdio  actu- 
ally achieved  pure  poetry  found  to  be  invaluable  in  their  work. 

But  all  other  things  being  equal,  we  have  nothing  against  the 
exponents  of  free  verse  for  their  action.  If  they  were  able  to 
do  this  and  still  write  poetry  of  a  high  order,  so  much  the 
better  and  the  more  credit  to  them.  But  the  question  is  whether 
or  not  they  were  really  able  to  do  so.  At  the  time  when  their 
movement  was  at  its  height,  the  woods  were  full  of  such  near- 
poets;  yet  today  after  the  movement  has  abated,  the  fact  is 
patent  that  few  of  their  works  have  exhibited  any  of  the  lasting 
qualities  which  true  poetry  always  possesses.  But  a  still  more 
strange  phenomenon  appears.  The  free  verse  productions  which 
have  exhibited  any  lasting  qualities  are  those  works  which  most 
nearly  approximate  the  definition  of  metrical  verse.  This  is 
true  of  them  all,  Whitman,  Lowell,  Sandburg,  Masters,  et  al. 

It  would  seem  that  the  one  explanation  of  the  case  is  that 
the  use  of  metrical  conventions  adds  something  to  verse  which 
gives  it  an  impetus  toward  the  achievement  of  pure  poetry. 
There  is  nothing  illogical  in  such  a  conclusion.  After  all,  the 
Sine  qua  non  in  any  and  all  of  the  fine  arts  is  restraint.  The 
restraint  of  metre  and  rhyme  in  poetry  might  well  be  as  essen- 
tial in  this  medium,  as  is  artificial  restraint  of  various  kinds 
in  such  arts  as  painting  and  architecture.  In  his  lectures  en- 
titled "Convention  and  Eevolt  in  Poetry,"  John  Livingston 
Lowes,  one  time  professor  of  English  at  Harvard  university, 
has  something  definite  to  say  on  the  question  of  the  metrical 
basis  of  English  poetry.  His  reflections  may  serve  to  make 
the  question  more  clear. 
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"The  movement  of  regular  verse,"  he  says,  "is  a  resultant, 
a  resolution,  of  two  rhythms,  one  of  which,  taken  alone,  tends 
toward  utter  freedom,  the  other  of  which,  taken  alone,  tends 
toward  restraint.  There  is  in  verse,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
metrical  unit — that  is  to  say  for  our  present  purpose,  the  line. 
There  is  on  the  other  hand,  what  we  may  designate  as  the  sen- 
tence rhythm  or  cadence.  If  the  line  length  and  the  sentence 
rhythm  uniformly  coincide  (as  they  do  in  some  of  Pope's  coup- 
lets, for  example)  we  get  monotony,  deadly  and  intolerable.  If 
there  is  only  the  sentence  cadence,  without  the  beat  of  the  line, 
there  is  variety,  but  it  is  merely  the  variety  of  your  speech  and 
mine  when  charged  with  emotion  of  varying  degrees.  Metrical 
verse  that  is  not  sheer  doggerel,  is  built  upon  the  harmony  of 
both.  Behind  the  endlessly  weaving  rhythms  of  the  sentence 
cadences,  beats  steadily,  in  the  best  verse  unobtrusively,  the 
rhythm  of  the  line.  In  the  hands  of  the  artist,  the  rhythmic 
cadences  determined  by  the  thought,  or  by  breath,  or  by  both, 
flow  around,  and  through,  and  in  the  beat  of  the  lines,  but  the 
beat  of  the  lines  is  there,  like  time  in  music.  The  freedom  of 
metrical  verse  is  the  freedom  of  infinitely  varying  rhythms 
thrown  against  a  constant  rhythmic  background.  And  the  aes- 
thetic pleasure  of  such  verse  lies  largely  in  the  conscious  or 
unconscious  recognition  of  unity  in  variety,  of  the  fixed  and 
constant  taken  up  into  the  movement  of  the  ever  changing — in 
a  word,  in  our  inexhaustible  human  in  the  known  and  expected 
when  invested  with  the  charm  of  the  unforseen.  The  regular 
beat  and  the  shifting  rhythm — neither  alone,  but  the  two  to- 
gether— these  constitute  normal  English  verse.  What  free  verse 
would  strike  out  is  the  recurrent  rhythm  of  the  line.  Regular 
verse  is  the  resultant  of  two  rhythms  interwoven  into  innumer- 
able harmonies.  Free  verse  is  built  on  one  alone.  That  is  the 
fundamental  difference. ' ' 

If  these  are  the  facts  in  the  case,  what  is  the  claim  of  the 
leaders  of  the  insurgent  camp!  Obviously  enough,  it  is  the 
re-adjustment  of  the  ratio  between  content  and  form  in  verse. 
The  vers  librists  would  have  us  believe  that  with  their  strophic 
measures  recurring  as  a  rhythmical  background,  the  emotion 
of  the  poet  is  presented  more  clearly  to  the  reader  or  listener, 
since  the  verse  is  devoid  of  all  the  restraining  influences  to  be 
found  in  the  usage  of  the  conventional  metrical  rhythms.   There 
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can  be  no  denying  that  in  their  clamoring  for  poetry  devoid  of 
the  saccharine  flavor  with  which  so  much  of  the  verse  of  the 
mauve  decade  was  tinged,  the  rebels  had  a  good  deal  of  right- 
eousness on  their  side.  They  were  tired,  they  insisted,  of  the 
limitations  of  the  same  old  subject  matter  and  were  disgust ed 
with  blurred  imagery  in  verse.  What  they  wanted  was  a  new- 
series  of  pictures  of  the  universe,  vivid  pictures,  clear  and  hard 
as  those  seen  on  a  frosty  night. 

As  far  as  this  point  goes  they  were  justified  in  their  demands. 
Such  is  certainly  the  aim  not  only  of  vers  libre  but  of  metrical 
verse  as  well.  If  they  had  advanced  to  that  point  and  there 
halted,  their  movement  might  have  won  more  and  saner  adher- 
ents. But  in  their  efforts  to  make  their  case  more  conclusive 
they  drifted  into  Imagism,  a  trap  which  proved  to  be  more  re- 
stricting that  the  metrical  bete  noire  from  which  they  were 
fleeing.  Their  new  poetry  was  to  be  the  song  of  the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  the  universe  and  was  to  portray  strictly 
the  reaction  of  that  individual  to  the  cosmos.  The  old  cosmic 
viewpoint  with  its  universals  and  generalities  went  into  the 
discard.  Naturally  enough  as  they  worked  from  this  highly 
individualized  viewpoint  their  writing  became  more  and  more 
impressionistic.  They  sought  to  get  closer  to  nature  than  na- 
ture itself.  And  finally,  heaving  overboard  Aristotle,  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  the  whole  scholastic  school  of  presentation,  they 
declared  that  the  images  in  which  they  portrayed  the  emotions 
aroused  by  this  passionate  contact  were  not  representations, 
but  were  in  themselves  actual  presentations. 

All  this  was  fine  enough  in  the  abstract,  but  they  failed  to 
take  cognizance  of  one  paramount  fact.  The  universe  is  not 
composed  solely  of  metrical  things  alone;  co-existing  with  the 
material  and  physical  world  is  the  metaphysical  realm,  the  por- 
trayal of  which  is  as  essential  for  a  complete  picture  of  "Things 
as  they  are,"  as  the  mere  delineation  of  the  material.  In  an 
essay  appearing  in  the  Yale  Review,  1922,  entitled  "The  Fallacy 
of  Free  Verse,"  Theodore  Maynard  expresses  the  gist  of  this 
deficiency  of  the  vers  librists  very  succinctly. 
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"The  Imagist's  hands  must  touch  the  wood  of  chairs,  the 
skin  of  flowers,  and  reproduce  in  words  the  sensations  of  their 
curious  fingers.  So  far  so  good.  But  their  eyes  must  be  pressed 
against  the  object  of  their  love,  and  they  will  be  too  close  to 
see  it.  They  forget  that  nature  is  still  elsewhere ;  that  beyond 
the  material  substance  is  a  mysterious  essence, — the  beauty 
which  should  be  the  object  of  their  search; — and  the  closest 
scrutiny  fails  to  yield  the  results  which  they  expect." 

But  serenely  unconscious  of  this  vital  deficiency  in  their 
method  of  approach,  the  vers  librists  continued  on  the  venture 
into  Imagism.  They  continued  to  portray  the  sensations  "of 
their  curious  fingers"  seeking  to  make  their  poetry  a  presenta- 
tion rather  than  a  representation  of  the  beauty  which  they 
sought.  It  is  not  strange  then  that  the  ultimate  conclusion  of 
this  venture  was  no  freedom  at  all.  When  onomtoepoeia  ceased 
to  be  merely  a  figure  of  speech,  a  casual  artifice  to  be  introduced 
into  the  structure  of  their  verse  intermittently  in  order  to  vary 
the  tone,  and  became  the  dominating,  dictating  rule  of  its  con- 
struction, their  boast  of  freedom  vanished  like  the  pageant  of 
an  Arabian  Magi  and  their  system  became  an  ultra-formalized 
ritualism,  more  awe  inspiring  than  even  they  themselves 
claimed  the  metrical  conventions  to  be. 

Looking  upon  the  matter  technically,  the  manipulation  of 
words  for  the  expression  of  poetry  is  the  moulding  of  language 
for  artistic  ends.  There  can  hardly  be  serious  doubt  that,  as 
Professor  Lowes  pointed  out,  "the  freedom  of  metrical  verse 
is  the  freedom  of  infinitely  varying  rhythms  thrown  against  a 
constant  rhythmical  background."  But  Miss  Lowell  and  her 
followers  would  have  us  believe  that  this  is  no  freedom  at  all, 
that  this  form  of  verse  confines  the  artist  and  crushes  the  cre- 
ative spirit  and  extinguishes  the  spark  of  genius.  If  metrical 
verse  were  as  unremitting  in  its  rules  as  the  vers  librists  would 
have  us  believe,  there  might  be  something  to  be  said  for  this 
position,  but  the  incontrovertible  fact  stands  out  that  it  is  not. 
The  conventions  of  metre  leave  leeway  enough  for  the  creative 
artist.  Much  of  what  is  universally  conceded  to  be  metrical 
verse  is  on  the  border  line  of  free  verse ;  and,  as  we  have  already 
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pointed  out,  many  of  the  finer  example  of  free  verse  come  dan- 
gerously near  (for  the  case  of  the  vers  librists)  to  the  possi- 
bility of  scanning.  But  there  remains  always  the  fact  that  when 
verse  enters  the  category  of  real  poetry,  it  also  approaches  the 
classification  of  metrical  verse. 

Try,  if  you  can,  to  account  for  the  fact  that  even  when  a 
writer  of  free  verse  does  come  close  to  scaling  the  heights  of 
pure  poetry,  the  finished  product  invariably  lacks  that  note  of 
inevitability  which  characterizes  the  finer  examples  of  metrical 
verse.  We  may  concede  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  Whitman's  "Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking."  But  it 
does  not  leave  the  note  of  supreme  expression  and  consumate 
artistry  that  is  to  be  found  in  Keats'  "On  First  Looking  Into 
Chapman's  Homer,"  or  Shelley's  "Ode  to  the  West  Wind," 
or  Wordsworth's  "On  Westminster  Bridge."  This  seems  to 
be  the  case  in  all  of  the  best  examples  of  vers  libre.  We  can 
look  with  appreciation  on  Miss  Lowell's  "Madonna  of  the  Eve- 
ning Flowers,"  or  her  "Patterns"  or  even  on  Sandburg's 
"Grass".  They  have  much  in  their  favor,  but  one  cannot  blink 
the  conviction  that  they  might  have  been  much  better  if  they 
had  been  cast  in  the  conventions  of  metrical  verse  and  thus 
attained  the  achievement  of  form  that  is  the  approximation 
of  consumate  artistry. 


DUSK 

Withered  old  house 
Looking  so  silly; 
Humped  over, 
Yet  so  proud; 
You're  an  old  lady 
Counting  her  treasures 
In  attic  dust. 
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THE  QUEST- YEARNING 

7s  it  "the  tiling" 

That  brushes,  •phantom  wing, 

Across  my  heart; 

That  speaks  in  autumn  twilight's  purple  song, 

hi  lisping  leaves 

As  they  drift  along? 

I  're  wondered,  wondered, 

While  walking  sadly  in  the  autumn  rain. 

When  trees  are  weeping 

And  city  streets  are  desolate. 

I've  wondered,  wondered, 
While  trudging  whitened  fields 
Of  glistening  snow, 
When  ice  like  burnished  metal 
Flashed  in  steely  ponds 

I've  hoped  and  hoped, 

Wltile  standing  all  alone, 

Beneath  the  blossoming  cherry  trees, 

That  June  might  find  me  less  alone 

Than  in  the  youth-lean  years  agone. 

The  summer  brought  long,  aching  days, 
Till  once,  the  moon,  thru  darkened  woods 
That  diademed  themselves  with  stars, 
Brought  me  the  long  sought  bliss, — 
The  fleeting  solace  of  a  kiss, — 
A  solace  that  was  snatched  from  me 
And  left  me  standing  there  alone, 
Keyed  high  for  all  the  thrills  of  joy 
To  play  their  surging  symphony. 

Autumn,  autumn  once  again, 

And  the  dry  lisp  of  leaves 

As  they  drift  and  drift  along! 

Is  that  "the  thing", — 

As  fleet  as  bird  wings  whirring  by, 

The  broken,  souless  sound 

Of  leaves  'neath  heedless  feet? 

g.  e.  s. 
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Phoebe  McCarthy 

The  last  trailing  note  of  "The  Star  Sprangled  Banner"  had 
died  on  the  heavy  air.  As  the  minister  arose  and  advanced  to- 
ward the  center  of  the  platform  an  expectant  hush  fell  over  the 
audience. 

Mrs.  John  Lyndall,  standing  in  the  front  row  of  the  crowded 
hall,  lowered  her  head  to  conceal  brimming  eyes,  and  her  hus- 
band, towering  tall  beside  her  concentrated  an  intense  gaze  on 
the  cap  of  the  bandmaster.  It  was  Armistice  Day,  and  the  min- 
ister intoned  a  memorial  prayer  recalling  the  courageous  spirit 
of  those  who  had  died  in  the  cause  of  peace,  in  particular  the 
sacrifice  of  Joseph  Lyndall,  the  youth  after  whom  their  Legion 
post  was  named.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  the  crowd 
stood  a  moment  in  reverent  silence.  John  Lyndall  then  took  his 
wife's  arm,  and  as  the  band  blared  again,  they  made  their  way 
unobtrusively  from  the  hall.  Sympathetic  glances  followed  their 
progress,  and  an  occasional  friend  stopped  them  for  a  silent,  un- 
derstanding handclasp. 

Once  outside  the  hall  they  got  into  their  car  and  drove  from 
the  town,  past  groves  of  thinning  autumnal  splendor  and  home- 
steads surrounded  by  the  wraiths  of  fields  of  corn  and  acres  of 
graying  stubble.  As  they  drew  up  at  their  gate,  John,  knowing 
where  his  wife's  thought  lay,  remarked: 

"Well,  mother,  there  was  a  nice  crowd  at  the  program." 

"I  only  wish  Joe  could  have  shared  this  honor,"  she  replied, 
as  they  walked  toward  the  welcoming  white  house  set  back  in  a 
frame  of  tamarack  and  spruce. 

"Yes,  mother,  it's  too  bad  he  can't,  poor  boy,"  the  man  re- 
plied, "too  bad." 

23 
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"It  was  about  this  time  of  year  that  we  first  heard  of  Joe, 
wasn't  it!"  asked  his  wife,  stopping  for  a  moment  on  the  big- 
screened  back  porch  to  select  a  pie  pumpkin  from  several  ar- 
rayed on  the  table.  Her  thoughts  turned  back  to  a  day  in  1903. 
How  clearly  she  remembered.  She  had  been  standing  on  this 
same  porch  turning  the  churn  when  John  had  come  home  from 
town.  She  recalled  that  he  had  come  up  to  the  porch  and  had 
stopped  there  just  outside  the  door,  one  hand  thrust  in  his  pocket, 
the  other  resting  on  the  table.  John  hadn't  changed  much  in 
those  thirty  years.  He  had  been  deeply  preoccupied  on  that  day 
so  long  ago,  and  she  had  gone  on  with  her  work.  The  whirr  of 
the  churn  had  been  the  only  sound  until  finally  John  had  spoken : 

"Mother,  you  remember  that  boy  the  Shultz's,  those  foreign- 
ers, adopted." 

"Yes." 

"Well,  they  don't  want  to  keep  him.  Old  Bill  Johnson  was 
just  telling  me  that  the  kid  can't  seem  to  learn  their  language 
or  their  ways.  They're  peculiar  folks,  Schultz's.  Old  Bill  says 
they  are  neglecting  the  boy. ' ' 

"Didn't  I  hear  that  they  are  going  to  move  up  to  Dakota  this 
winter,"  she  asked. 

' '  Yes, ' '  John  had  continued, ' '  that  is  what ' '  Old  Bill  was  won- 
dering about.  Those  folks  want  to  send  the  kid  clear  back  to 
Chicago  to  the  Orphanage  they  got  him  from,  and  they  are  hav- 
ing trouble  in  getting  a  pass.  Seems  a  shame  to  knock  the  poor 
little  tyke  about  like  that." 

This  conversation  came  back  to  her  as  if  it  were  of  yesterday, 
She  recalled  their  Bob,  then  a  two-year-old,  had  toddled  out  on 
the  porch  just  then  ,  attracted  by  the  voices  of  the  two  people 
that  constituted  his  little  world.  As  the  father  had  swept  the 
black-haired  lad  up  in  his  powerful  arms,  a  delighted  chuckle 
escaped  Bob's  chubby  mouth,  and  he  had  piped  out  gleefully 
"high,"  "up  high." 

"You  know,  mother,"  John  had  continued  as  he  fondled  the 
baby,  evidently  trying  to  sense  her  reaction  to  what  he  was 
about  to  propose,  "you  know,  we  might  offer  to  keep  that  boy 
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until  the  Orphanage  sends  for  him,  or  someone  else  takes  him  in ; 
'course,  Ave  haven't  much  to  offer  anybody,  but — "  and  it  had 
been  true.  In  those  days  they  had  skimped  and  saved  in  their 
desire  to  buy  this  farm,  which  of  late  years  they  had  been  able 
to  improve  so  much. 

She  had  considered  the  matter  a  moment,  and  then  had  re- 
plied, "Why,  yes,  John,  I  think  we  could  do  that.  It  would  be 
only  for  a  little  while,  of  course.  If  those  people  don't  want  the 
boy,  their  home  isn  't  any  place  for  him. ' ' 

"Mother,  if  you  feel  that  way,  too,  maybe  I'll  hitch  up  and 
drive  over  there  this  afternoon.    I  haven't  much  to  do  here." 

And  so  it  was  that  John  Lyndall  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  home 
of  the  Shultz  family.  He  knew  them  slightly.  So,  after  a  few 
moments  of  desultory  conversation,  he  had  broached  the  subject 
of  the  orphan  boy.  In  jerky,  broken  English  Mr.  Shultz  ex- 
plained that  he  was  moving,  that  he  and  his  wife  were  old,  too 
old  to  take  the  child,  that  Joe  wasn't  a  German  boy,  and  didn't 
fit  in. 

During  this  conversation  as  they  sat  in  the  rough  old  kitchen 
which  served  also  as  dining  room,  Lyndall  had  a  chance  to  ob- 
serve the  boy.  Joe  was  a  carrot-topped,  freckle-faced  lad  of 
about  four  years,  timid  and  strange.  He  shied  away  from  every- 
one, evidently  having  experienced  unkindness  in  his  brief  career. 
Yet  there  was  something  wistful  in  his  plain  little  face,  even  as 
he  carefully  avoided  any  member  of  the  family  that  moved  in 
his  direction. 

Mr.  Lyndall 's  kindly  interest  in  the  boy  was  more  than  recip- 
rocated, for  Joe  recognized  the  familiar  language,  so  different 
from  the  choppy  English  or  utterly  baffling  German  he  had  heard 
in  the  last  few  months. 

He  tried  to  make  himself  inconspicuous,  but  hung  upon  Lyn- 
dall's  every  word. 

The  afternoon  was  waning  as  the  farmer  prepared  to  take  his 
leave,  his  offer  to  provide  a  temporary  home  for  the  boy  having 
besn  gratefully  accepted.  •  .      ••  :  ••        ;•',*. 
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"Want  to  go  home  with  me,  Joe?"  he  had  asked,  and  Joe,  his 
grey  eyes  shining,  had  shaken  his  head  vigorously  in  the  affirma- 
tive.   He  didn't  say  a  word. 

After  gathering  up  Joe's  meagre  belongings,  scarcely  a  bun- 
dle, Lyndall  helped  the  boy  into  his  buggy  and  they  set  out  for 
the  Lyndall  farm.  Joe  timidly  shrank  into  his  corner,  grateful 
alike  for  the  enveloping  dusk  and  for  the  mere  escape  from  one 
unpleasant  situation,  no  matter  what  the  future  held  for  him. 

It  had  grown  quite  late  before  Mrs.  Lyndall,  lighing  a  kero- 
sene lamp,  heard  the  creak  of  the  buggy  and  the  clump-clump 
of  approaching  hoofs.  Supper  was  cooking  on  the  stove,  and 
Bob  was  toddling  about  the  kitchen  with  a  homely  toy  under  his 
arm.  Stopping  a  moment  before  the  mirror  to  smooth  an 
illusive  wisp  of  hair  into  place,  she  picked  up  Bob,  and  went  out 
to  the  gate.    Yes,  there  was  John,  and  someone  with  him. 

"Mother,  here  is  Joe,"  John  said  as  he  lifted  the  lad  down 
from  the  high  seat. 

"Well,  Joe,  I'm  glad  you  are  here."  She  hugged  the  pitiful 
little  figure  close  for  a  moment,  "and  this  is  Bob,"  she  ex- 
plained. 

Bob,  anxious  to  evince  proper  hospitality,  offered  Joe  his  toy, 
but  the  embarrassed  orphan  merely  stared  at  it.  Mr.  Lyndall 
left  Joe  to  the  kindly  ministrations  of  his  wife  while  he  put  up 
his  team.  Arriving  at  the  house  some  minutes  later  he  found 
Joe  and  Bob,  their  faces  freshly  washed,  solemnly  staring  at 
each  other  as  they  waited  for  supper.  After  the  meal,  at  which 
Joe  downed  such  quantities  of  food  as  to  alarm  Mrs.  Lyndall, 
he  was  bathed,  provided  with  new  clothes,  and  tucked  into  bed. 
Long  after  he  was  asleep  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyndall  sat  before  the 
dying  kitchen  fire  pondering  the  future  of  this  lad  who,  up  to 
now,  had  known  so  little  of  gentleness  and  care. 

During  the  ensuing  months  they  thought  less  and  less  about 
finding  a  home  for  the  boy,  and  eventually  the  subject  was 
dropped  altogether,  so  Joe,  who  came  to  the  Lyndall 's  as  a 
temporary  guest,  remained  there  fourteen  years. 

T!;o  LynJaJIs' maide-no  move  to  adopt  him.    They  merely  con- 
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sidered  him  one  of  themselves,  and  gave  to  him  the  same  meas- 
ure of  love  and  care  as  they  devoted  to  their  own  son.  In  truth 
Joe  probably  received  unusual  care,  for  the  Lyndalls  tried  hard 
to  iron  out  his  peculiar  concepts  of  goodness  and  kindness,  the 
products  of  ill-administered  charity. 

And  Joe  took  root.  He  came  to  realize  that  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  those  who  truly  loved  him,  and  he  found  a  strange  hap- 
piness in  the  fact.  His  only  worry  was  that  he  might  be  taken 
away  from  these  kind  people.  He  was  sent  to  the  country  school 
where  he  proudly,  if  incorrectly,  signed  his  name  Joe  Lyndall. 
Slow  at  learning,  Joe's  record  at  school  was  not  a  glorious  one, 
and  he  didn't  improve  much  in  school  until  Bob  was  old  enough 
to  accompany  him.  The  latter,  who  had  an  unclouded  devotion 
to  Joe,  greater  than  blood  brothers  usually  manifest,  helped 
him  as  the  years  passed  in  every  way  his  clever  mind  could  de- 
vise, and  Joe  made  noticeable  progress.  The  boys  spent  their 
leisure  hours  swimming,  fishing,  hunting,  or  skating,  according 
to  the  season.  Joe,  more  alive  to  the  wonders  of  nature  than 
Bob,  gathered  numerous  oddities  from  creek-bed,  meadow  or 
grove.  More  than  once,  good-hearted  Mrs.  Lyndall,  in  the 
process  of  sorting  the  wash,  was  startled  by  a  forgotten  mud- 
turtle  or  clam  in  an  overall  pocket. 

Joe's  life  with  the  Lyndalls  was  that  of  the  average  farm 
boy.  After  completing  the  eighth  grade,  he  went  to  work  on 
the  Lyndall  farm,  content  to  shoulder  a  portion  of  the  work  and 
responsibility. 

About  this  time  the  war  was  raging  in  Europe,  and  talk  of 
American  participation  was  rife.  Joe  was  interested  in  the 
lively  political  discussions  that  took  place  about  the  Lyndall 
supper  table,  the  glamour  of  war  no  doubt  attracted  him,  but 
he  had  little  to  say.  Then  came  the  tidings  of  our  entry  into 
the  war,  and  the  call  for  volunteers. 

Some  mornings  later  Joe  came  down  to  the  breakfast  table 
clad  in  his  brown  plaid  "best"  suit.  In  answer  to  his  father's 
inquiring  glance  he  explained,  "I've  volunteered.  I  have  to  go 
to  town  today  for  an  examination."  '•..•;•••        •:•  . 
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"Well,  Joe,  are  you  sure  that  you  want  to  go  to  war?"  his 
father  parried,  a  little  shocked  at  the  prospect  of  war  touch- 
ing so  closely. 

"Yes,  sir;  I'd  like  to  go,"  Joe  replied,  a  trifle  questioningly, 
for  he  had  never  before  made  an  independent  decision  of  such 
moment. 

Mrs.  Lyndall  busied  herself,  during  this  conversation,  about 
the  stove,  turning  pancakes  and  frying  bacon.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  warmth  of  the  fire  that  brought  the  high  color  to  her  cheeks 
and  the  moisture  to  her  eyes.  She  had  feared  that  Joe  would 
want  to  enlist.  Having  taken  no  part  in  the  dialogue,  however, 
she  was  placing  a  plate  piled  high  with  fluffy  cakes  on  the  blue- 
checked  toble-cloth  as  she  heard  her  husband  say : 

"My  boy,  I'm  proud  that  you  want  to  go.  And  we  won't 
stand  in  your  way,  Mother  and  I."  Trying  to  say  the  right  thing, 
he  finished  lamely,  "You'd  better  hitch  old  Ned  to  the  buggy." 

So  Joe  went  to  war.  During  his  training  period  he  returned 
home  once  to  recuperate  from  typhoid.  Then  he  was  transferred 
to  a  camp  in  New  Mexico.  From  there  the  Lyndalls  were  show- 
ered with  Indian  trinkets,  Mexican  jumping  beans,  bits  of  carved 
cactus,  a  petrified  horned  toad,  and  other  curios  of  his  new  sur- 
roundings. Joe  revelled  in  his  high  adventure.  Then  came  the 
news,  thrilling  to  Joe,  "We  are  going  across." 

The  Lyndalls  tried  to  arouse  in  themselves  a  portion  of  the 
boy's  enthusiasm,  and  they  wrote  him  the  cheeriest  letters  they 
could.  Despite  these  efforts,  they  felt  that  horrible  uncertainty 
and  helplessness  of  those  who  are  left  behind. 

Communication  became  irregular.  The  newspapers  carried 
daily  lists  of  those  sailing,  the  injured,  the  slain. 

Then,  one  day,  the  paper  emblazoned  the  headlines : 

"Munition  Ship  Battered  in  Storm  Off  Irish  Coast." 

A  lost  rudder,  the  story  continued,  left  the  ship  at  the  mercy 

of  the  waves,  which  buffeted  it  about  and,  washing  over  it, 

threatened  to  engulf  it.     After  the  storm  abated,  the  ship  had 

crept  into  harbor.     Her  soldiers,  chilled  and  exhausted,  were 

'giWn  medicar'CP're,'and  many  of  them,  suffering  from  the  long 
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hours  of  exposure,  were  rushed  to  hospitals.  Among  these  Joe's 
name  was  listed.  A  week  elapsed  with  no  word  of  verification. 
Then  came  the  letter  from  the  War  Department,  a  chilling  mes- 
senger of  death.    Joe  had  succumbed  to  pneumonia. 

Joe's  life  ends  here,  but  his  story  goes  on. 

During  Joe's  last  years  on  the  farm,  and  during  his  time  of 
training,  things  on  the  farm  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  One 
year  hail  riddled  the  crops,  the  next  year  drouth  withered  it 
away.  The  Lyndalls,  who  had  labored  so  untiringly  toward  own- 
ing the  place,  found  themselves  in  a  desperate  financial  plight. 
The  mortgage  yoked  them  down  like  a  millstone  about  their 
necks,  and  the  banker,  as  he  refused  them  another  loan,  seemed 
to  have  his  greedy  fingers  already  on  the  deed.  Those  were 
wretched  days  as  the  Lyndalls  schemed  for  means  of  meeting 
their  obligations.  True,  there  was  the  soldier's  insurance  policy 
which  Joe  had  left  his  mother,  Mrs.  Lyndall  ,but  since  they  had 
no  legal  adoption  papers,  that  had  to  be  passed  by.  To  have 
pressed  the  matter  of  the  insurance  would  have  seemed  too  much 
like  exacting  a  price  for  Joe's  life,  and  they  had  never  consid- 
ered him  as  an  investment.  They  had  felt  amply  repaid  for  any- 
thing they  had  been  able  to  do  for  Joe  in  the  pleasure  it  gave 
him. 

Of  course,  friends  of  the  Lyndalls  knew  of  their  trouble,  and 
they  were  the  sort  of  folks  that  were  real  friends.  In  this  way 
the  case  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congressman  Coleman, 
who  was  interested  in  the  payment  of  insurance  policies.  Be- 
fore leaving  for  the  fall  term  of  Congress,  he  made  a  call  at  the 
Lyndall  home  and  learned  the  particulars.  Having  assured 
them  that  he  thought  something  could  be  done,  he  left  for  Wash- 
ington and  they  heard  no  more  from  him.  They  really  hadn't 
expected  to. 

The  time  for  another  interest  payment  was  drawing  close,  and 
they  were  absolutely  at  the  end  of  their  resources.  Two  of  the 
things  for  which  they  had  labored  most  were  to  be  taken  from 
them,  first  Joe  and  then  the  farm. 

Mr.  Lyndall  seemed  to  have  withdrawn  within  himself  during 
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those  trying  days,  and  he  was  silent,  grim.  His  wife  tried  to 
cover  an  aching  heart  with  a  pretense  of  cheerfulness,  but  their 
home  was  like  a  chamber  of  death. 

The  final  day  dawned.  Mr.  Lyndall  got  ready  to  go  to  town  to 
see  his  banker  and  relinquish  the  farm.  Mrs.  Lyndall  accom- 
panied him,  as  her  signature  would  be  required  in  the  transfer 
of  the  deed. 

They  stopped  at  the  mail-box  enroute  to  town,  and  John,  as 
he  scanned  the  headlines  of  the  papers,  handed  over  to  his  wife 
another  letter  from  the  Treasury  Department. 

"More  affidavits  and  information  blanks,  I  suppose,"  she  said 
as  she  absently  tucked  the  envelope  in  her  purse,  her  thoughts 
on  the  ordeal  before  her. 

All  too  soon  did  they  arrive  in  town,  to  be  greeted  by  the 
pompous  geniality  of  the  banker,  Mr.  Glover.  They  were  ushered 
into  a  private  sanctum. 

"Well,  Mr.  Lyndall,  what  have  you  decided  to  do"?"  asked 
the  banker  when  they  were  seated  about  his  broad  table. 

"You  couldn't  give  me  another  loan,  carry  me  a  while 
longer?"  John  asked,  hopelessly  clenching  his  fist  until  white 
ridges  marked  his  hand. 

"Now,  John,  you  know  I'd  like  to  do  that,"  Glover  began, 
smoothly,  "but,"  he  lowered  his  voice  confidentially,  "frankly, 
we  can't  let  the  bank  become  any  more  involved." 

"I  suppose  not.  But  you  know,  sir,  that  in  a  few  years  we 
would  be  in  a  position  to  pay  it  all  back. ' ' 

Mrs.  Lyndall  turned  wearily  away.  Why  did  John  prolong  the 
agony?  Why  didn't  he  sign  over  the  deed  so  that  they  could 
escape  this  confining  dungeon1?  She  fumbled  in  her  purse  for  a 
handkerchief,  and  drew  out  the  letter  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
Perhaps,  she  thought,  she  had  better  read  it  now,  in  case  there 
might  be  some  information  she  needed  to  get  here  in  town. 

In  the  meantime  John  and  the  banker  had  concluded  their  con- 
versation, John,  realizing  the  futility  of  pleading,  agreed  to  sign 
over  the  farm.     He  had  drawn  forth  the  deed  from  his  coat 
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pocket,  and  was  idly  turning  it  over  in  his  hand,  as  the  banker 
arranged  pen  and  ink.    Mrs.  Lyndall  began  the  letter. 

What  was  this!     "John!"  she  gasped. 

"No  use  taking  on,  mother,"  John  picked  up  the  pen  to  affix 
his  signature  to  the  deed. 

"John,  don't,  dont.    Look  at  this." 

The  man  shook  his  head  wearily.  "Now,  mother,  don't  break 
down.    It's  no  use." 

' '  John,  listen  to  me.  Eead  this  letter. ' '  This  time  the  urgency 
of  her  voice  aroused  him. 

"What  letter?" 

' '  This  letter.  You  remember,  it  came  in  the  mail  today. ' ' 

"Yes,  what  about  it?" 

"Eead  it,  dear,"  and  John  took  it  from  her  trembling  hands 
and  read.  The  fountain  pen  slipped  from  his  grasp  and  rolled 
across  the  desk.  The  banker,  unconsciously  recovering  it, 
watched  the  scene  before  him  with  a  puzzled  frown.  ' '  Why  did 
women  always  have  to  take  on  so, ' '  he  wondered. 

Lyndall  finished  the  letter,  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  stared 
blankly  at  it. 

"John,  don't  you  realize?  We  can  pay  the  interest !  We  don't 
need  to  lose  the  farm !"  his  wife  exclaimed  excitedly. 

Then  John  comprehended  the  immediate  significance  of  what 
he  had  just  read.  Slowly  he  reached  for  his  deed,  and  as  he 
was  about  to  deposit  it  once  more  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat, 
stopped  to  ask,  "Mother,  is  this  what  you  want  to  do  with  that 
check?" 

"Of  course,  dear.  What  else?"  Then  she  took  charm'  of  the 
situation.  "Mr.  Glover,  we  want  to  pay  our  interest,  and  to  de- 
posit the  balance  of  this  check  to  our  account. ' ' 

"But,  er,  ah — Mrs.  Lyndall,  I  understood  that  you  couldn't 
meet  the  interest." 

"Oh,  but  we  can.  Here,  take  this.  Make  out  a  receipt,  ;il 
once." 

By  this  time,  Mr.  Lyndall  had  recovered  himself  enough  to 
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see  than  his  wife  was  nearly  hysterical,  and  the  banker  utterly 
nonplussed. 

"Mother,  perhaps  we  should  explain  to  Mr.  Glover.  This  let- 
ter from  the  Treasury  Department  relates  that  Congressman 
Coleman  has  been  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  a  bill  recogniz- 
ing the  claims  of  the  beneficiaries  of  soldiers '  insurance  policies 
in  those  cases  wherein  it  could  be  shown  that  they  had  filled  the 
roles  of  parent,  although  no  legal  adoption  papers  had  ever  been 
drawn  up.  Since  our  case  was  the  one  on  which  the  law  had 
been  based,  they  had  included  a  check  for  back  payments  on  the 
policy  our  son  left, — nearly  a  thousand  dollars." 

"Er,  um — remarkable.  It  came  in  the  er — nick  of  time,  didn't 
it?"  and  the  banker,  seeing  that  his  presence  was  little  required, 
went  to  make  out  a  receipt. 

So  Joe,  after  death,  was  enabled  to  do  for  the  Lyndalls  what 
he  hi ght  never  have  been  able  to  do  had  he  lived.  True,  there 
is  no  parallel  between  the  two  values,  Joe  and  the  farm,  but  Joe 
would  have  wanted  to  do,  and  was  able  to  do,  a  grateful,  gen- 
erous thing. 


THE  WIND 

There's  nothing  that  holds  me 
So  close  as  the  wind; 

I  breathe  it,  I  drink  it, 
I  hear  it,  I  think  it! 
Ever  the  wind! 

I  rush  out  to  meet  it, 
This  glorious  wind; 

It  blows  me!  It  grips  me! 
It  whirls  me!  It  whips  me! 
I  love  the  wind! 

ALICE   HUGHES 


THE  LITERATURE  FOR  THE  UNDERGRADUATE 

T.  J.  Gannon 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century  the  position  of  English  in 
schools  of  higher  education  has  been  one  of  growing  impor- 
tance. Due  to  trend  against  the  study  of  ancient  languages 
in  later  days,  English  has  been  pushed  more  and  more  to  the 
front.  Some  hail  this  ascendency  of  the  mother  tongue  as 
the  reward  of  conspicuous  merit.  Others  look  askance  at  such 
a  breach  of  tradition  and  attribute  it  to  the  vagaries  of  an 
age  that  recognizes  no  law  but  the  autonomy  of  its  own  fancy. 
A  few  even  go  so  far  as  to  prophesy  the  day  and  the  hour 
of  the  return  to  the  old  order. 

Space  does  not  permit,  nor  does  the  question  demand  that 
we  pause  here  to  examine  the  validity  of  the  arguments  voiced 
in  the  controversy.  Let  it  suffice  that  we  recognize  in  this  con- 
tention the  perennial  conflict  of  the  new  with  the  old.  Time 
will  ultimately  decide  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other,  and  when 
times  does  decide,  it  is  usually  on  the  basis  of  relative  merit. 
Kesults  alone  show  what  is  best,  and  until  they  are  at  hand, 
it  is  unwise  to  lay  down  any  absolute  dictum  in  the  matter. 
The  study  of  the  languages  of  antiquity,  though  a  somewhat 
slow  and  laborious  process  has  produced  tangible  results.  The 
study  of  English  literature  to  the  exclusion  of  the  classics  has 
not  been  tried  long  enough  to  merit  either  approval  or  con- 
demnation. We  are  reasonably  sure,  however,  that  the  per- 
manence of  the  new  system  will  depend  upon  the  measure  of 
culture  and  self-development  which  it  can  bring  to  its  devotees. 

If  English  Literature  cannot  furnish  the  background  of  re- 
fined thought  for  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  have  long  been 
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famous,  if  it  cannot  reach  the  heart  of  the  student  and  quicken 
it  to  the  beauties  that  surround  it,  if  it  cannot  develop  the  in- 
nate possibilities  of  the  mind,  then  it  must  give  place  to  studies 
which,  for  centuries  had  been  so  eminently  successful  in  this 
regard.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  study  of  English  Literature 
can  meet  these  needs  as  well  or  better  than  its  predecessors, 
with  the  added  advantage  of  being  more  accessible  to  the  aver- 
age student,  we  may  feel  quite  confident  that  it  will  never  be 
pushed  aside. 

Without  going  further,  it  must  be  evident  that  in  trying  to 
estimate  the  relative  importance  of  English  in  the  college  cur- 
riculum, and  thereby  to  reach  some  definite  conclusions  regard- 
ing the  various  divisions  of  the  subject,  we  are  viewing  the 
matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  better  than  average  student 
who  looks  upon  harmonious  self-development  as  the  prime  ob- 
ject of  his  scholastic  career.  In  other  words,  our  point  of  view 
is  that  of  the  individual  who  is  in  search  of  a  liberal  education 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  world,  and  who  is  willing  to  make  use 
of  the  best  means  at  his  disposal  in  order  to  attain  it. 

It  is,  indeed,  essential  that  we  adhere  closely  to  this  point  of 
view,  because  in  the  sea  of  commercialized  education  in  which 
we  are  immersed,  it  is  impossible  without  special  effort  to  heed 
a  voice  that  does  not  speak  the  universal  language  of  dollars 
and  cents.  Only  upon  the  assumption  that  life  holds  something 
more  than  mere  material  comforts  and  enjoyments,  is  the  study 
of  literature  in  any  form  to  be  defended  and  advised.  But, 
since  this  assumption  is  denied  only  by  those  who  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  envision  or  experience  the  finer  aspects 
of  life  at  its  best,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  accepting  it. 

We  have  said  that  the  position  of  English  in  the  curricula 
of  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country  is  one  of 
recently  acquired  prominence.  There  is  at  present  quite  a 
widespread  tendency  on  the  part  of  professors  to  enlarge  on 
the  importance  of  English  literature  and  to  encourage  its  study. 
In  fact,  English  is  the  last  remaining  hope  of  those  who  have 
not  yet  despaired  of  the  American  College  as  a  center  for  the 
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diffusion  of  education  and  culture.  Cursed  with  numbers  and 
pushed  for  time  by  the  cafeteria  system  of  education,  profes- 
sors have  clung  to  courses  in  English  as  the  one  means  of 
touching  the  student's  aesthetic  palate  and  giving  him  a  taste 
for  things  which  a  cultured  man  craves.  In  the  struggle  to 
interest  the  average  student  in  pursuits  which  will  tend  to 
make  him  more  of  a  man,  the  emotional  side  of  literature  has 
been  cried  up  at  the  expense  of  the  intellectual.  Under  the 
circumstances,  such  action  may  have  been  justified.  When  one 
chooses  a  course  for  himself,  he  is  likely  to  be  drawn  more  by 
the  external  attractiveness  than  by  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
subject  matter.  For  this  reason,  those  who,  from  their  own 
experience,  know  the  wealth  of  refined  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment which  literature  holds  in  store  for  appreciative  readers, 
may  be  excused  for  resorting  to  rather  superficial  embellish- 
ments in  order  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  beginner  as  he  picks 
and  chooses  his  educational  menu. 

This  tendency,  like  all  good  things  can  be  overdone.  Ex- 
tremes are  always  dangerous,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  carry 
this  rather  narrow  and  restricted  view  of  culture  to  absurd 
extremities.  If  we  take  a  broad  view  of  culture,  it  cannot  be 
overdone;  but  if  we  limit  its  scope  to  the  development  of  man's 
emotional,  as  opposed  to  his  intellectual  nature,  it  is  quite  easy 
to  go  astray.  It  is  precisely  this  exaggeration  which  we  must 
guard  against  in  the  present  movement.  It  is  well  for  a  man 
to  foster  his  feelings  and  emotions,  but  his  intellect  must  be 
developed  in  advance.  Emotion  unguided  by  reason  is  apt  to 
be  absurd  and  fateful.    Emotion  added  to  reason  is  power. 

As  used  today  "culture"  refers  to  the  development  of  man's 
finer  sensibilities  and  to  the  extent  of  his  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  things  of  life.  Such  a  view  is  obviously  restricted. 
Real  culture  basically  pertains  to  the  development  and  growth 
of  all  the  human  faculties.  It  refers  primarily  to  the  intellect, 
the  highest  and  noblest  of  all  human  powers.  Therefore,  any 
course  proposed  for  its  cultural  merits,  must  first  of  all  be 
able  to  improve  the  intellect.    It  is  in  this  respect  that  English 
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as  now  taught  in  most  colleges  and  universities  of  this  country 
is  faulty.  There  are  not  enough  of  the  courses  which  demand 
sufficient  concentration  to  develop  the  faculty  of  constructive 
thought,  The  fault  does  not  lie  in  the  methods  of  teaching. 
On  the  contrary,  fiction  and  poetry  are  being  taught  more  ef- 
fectively today  than  ever  before.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  poetry 
and  fiction  to  appeal  to  the  emotions  rather  than  to  the  intel- 
lect. They  were  written  to  be  enjoyed,  not  to  be  analyzed. 
You  cannot  place  a  poem  upon  the  dissecting  table  and  expect 
its  soul  to  survive  endless  multilation.  The  very  attempt  at 
critical  analysis  often  defeats  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
written  and  robs  the  work  of  that  unity  of  impression  so  vital 
to  all  art.  The  solution  of  our  difficulty,  therefore,  does  not 
lie  in  the  direction  of  a  more  analytic  treatment  of  fiction.  It 
is  rather  to  be  looked  for  in  the  introduction  of  better  courses 
in  the  way  of  non-fiction.  After  all,  fiction  is  but  one  depart- 
ment in  the  vast  field  of  literature,  so  if  we  hope  to  realize  the 
possibilities  of  our  language,  we  cannot  afford  to  omit  any  of 
its  divisions.  The  advance  that  has  been  made  along  the  line 
of  fiction  must  be  counter-balanced  by  a  similar  advance  in 
non-fiction. 

It  is  only  in  the  field  of  non- fiction  that  we  may  expect  to 
find  a  fitting  substitute  for  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Even 
among  the  more  proficient,  it  requires  a  far  greater  degree  of 
mental  concentration  and  alertness  to  translate  the  simplest 
things  from  the  ancient  languages  than  it  does  to  read  the  ordi- 
nary types  of  English  prose.  This  form  of  mental  discipline 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  What  is  to  compensate  for 
it!  Nothing  apparently  but  the  intensive  study  of  the  master 
thinkers  of  our  own  language.  The  late  Maurice  Francis  Egan 
gives  this  admonition  to  the  younger  generation :  ' '  Read,  read, 
read  the  best  of  everything,  acquaint  yourself  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  great  thinkers  of  all  ages ;  but  never  read  supinely  or 
subserviently.  Measure  their  thoughts  with  you  own,  challenge 
their  beliefs  with  your  own."  But  how  are  we  to  challenge 
the  thoughts  of  great  thinkers  with  our  own,  unless  we  have 
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studied  them  carefully  and  well?  How  will  we  acquire  greal 
thoughts  unless  we  are  familiar  with  the  language  of  great 
intellects?  There  is  but  one  answer.  The  "elect  of  the  house- 
hold" who,  in  later  life,  will  have  to  do  the  thinking  for  the 
rest  of  mankind,  must  sometime  come  into  contact  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  master  minds  of  history.  To  establish  this 
contact  there  is  no  better  place  than  the  classroom. 

This  implies  an  intensive  study  of  the  great  prose  writers. 
Such  a  study  to  be  effective  should  place  special  emphasis  upon 
those  of  our  own  tongue,  because  with  classics  overboard  it  is 
from  them  that  we  must  take  our  cue.  This  brings  us  to  our 
point.  If  we  examine  the  whole  list  of  our  serious  writers, 
one  name  stands  out  in  relief  above  all  others.  The  name  is 
that  of  John  Henry  Newman.  For  perfection  of  style,  keen- 
ness of  perception,  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  he  has  no  equal. 
The  deftly  turned  quillets  of  Bacon,  the  ponderous  gesticula- 
tions of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  pretty  formalism  of  Arnold  all 
fade  into  shadow  before  the  amazing  depth  and  clearness  of 
Newman.  Though  but  four  decades  have  elapsed  since  his 
mighty  pen  was  stilled,  he  is  already  conceded  first  place  as  a 
master  of  exposition.  In  his  writings  the  enormous  possibili- 
ties of  the  English  language  are  realized  to  the  fullest  degree. 
He  combined  a  marvelous  depth  with  intensity  of  thought  and 
gave  it  expression  in  a  style  that  has  every  perfection  of  form. 

But  quite  aside  from  Newman's  prominence  in  philosophy 
and  letters,  a  prominence  which  is  increasing  every  day,  he 
recommends  himself  in  a  special  way  to  the  undergraduate. 
This  is  so  because  of  the  vast  treasure  of  wisdom  and  friendly 
advice  which  he  can  give  to  the  neophyte  in  the  realm  of  edu- 
cation. First  of  all,  in  the  "Idea  of  a  University,"  he  has 
evolved  one  of  the  most  complete  and  intelligible  philosophies 
of  education  that  has  ever  been  expounded.  Secondly,  his  writ- 
ings proclaim  him  the  best  model  of  style  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Finally,  as  a  great,  living  personality,  he  stands  with- 
out parallel  in  three  centuries. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  freshman   into  whose  hands  some 
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kind  friend  has  thrust  the  "Idea  of  a  University."  For 
months,  perhaps,  this  young  man  has  wandered  aimlessly  up 
and  down  the  corridors,  attending  lectures,  preparing  for 
quizzes,  more  because  it  seemed  the  thing  to  do  than  for  any 
very  definite  reason,  meantime  wondering  vaguely  what  it  was 
all  about.  In  a  general  way,  he  knows  what  he  has  come  to 
the  university  for.  But  hazy  and  general  notions  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  give  a  man  definite  aims  and  singleness  of  purpose. 
A  thoughtful  perusal  of  that  excellent  treatise  on  the  aim  and 
purpose  of  a  university,  however,  renders  everything  surpris- 
ingly clear.  The  doubts  and  difficulties  so  disturbing  at  first 
are  now  disposed  of.  The  whole  field  of  education  unfolds 
before  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  youthful  Aladdin.  What  was 
before  a  maze  of  confused  and  overlapping  ideas  is  reduced  by 
lucid  explanation  to  a  few  broad  principles.  Once  having  mas- 
tered these  few  principles  so  clearly  set  forth,  the  freshman  is 
a  tenderfoot  no  longer.  He  has  entered  upon  a  course  of  self- 
development  that,  in  all  probability  will  not  cease  until  the 
Grim  Reaper  comes  to  claim  his  own. 

Again,  one  of  the  most  absorbing  problems  which  confront 
the  college  student  is  the  acquisition  of  a  suitable  and  effective 
style.  The  one  sure  means  of  attaining  proficiciency  in  writing 
is  the  intensive  study  and  conscious  imitation  of  the  great 
writers  of  prose.  Since  this  is  the  case,  what  better  model 
can  the  student  hope  to  find  than  Newman?  Even  his  bitterest 
enemies  acclaimed  him  the  very  prince  of  writers.  As  time 
goes  on  the  excellence  of  his  prose  will  receive  more  and  more 
recognition.  He  saw  things  in  their  fullness,  which  means  see- 
ing them  truly ;  and  he  succeeded  in  transferring  the  inferences 
of  his  incisive  intellect  to  paper  more  effectively  than  any  other 
writer  of  our  language.  He  knew  how  to  be  copious,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  clear.  He  never  gives  a  partial  or  one-sided 
view  of  his  theme.  In  every  discourse  he  permits  the  myriad 
facets  of  his  mighty  intellect  to  shed  their  rays  upon  the  sub- 
ject, until  one  feels  that  there  remains  nothing  more  to  be  said 
on  the  matter.     Over  all  his  work  he  then  casts  the  mvstic 
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charm  of  matchless  rhythm  and  harmony.  In  every  sense, 
Newman  is  a  model  worthy  of  the  careful  emulation. 

The  student  may  gain  much  from  Newman's  writings  and 
from  his  ideas  on  education,  but  all  this  is  as  nothing  to  know- 
ing him  as  a  great  living  personality.  His  sincerity,  his  love 
of  truth,  his  high  purpose,  all  these  enthrone  him  in  the  memo- 
ries of  those  who  really  come  to  know  him.  To  know  him  is  to 
love  and  reverence  him.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  finest 
qualities  of  human  nature  are  brought  out  by  crises,  for  if 
conflict  is  the  supreme  test  of  character,  a  man  is  judged  by 
what  he  does  under  fire.  If  we  so  judge  Newman,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  inspired  by  his  calmness,  forbearance,  and  constancy 
under  the  severest  trials.  Within  his  magnificent  soul  there 
waged  a  mighty  struggle  between  truth  on  one  side  and  posi- 
tion  and  the  opinions  of  men  on  the  other.  And  truth  tri- 
umphed. The  "Apologia"  is  the  story  of  that  great  conflict. 
Certainly,  no  one  can  read  that  masterpiece  of  self-revelation 
without  being  touched  by  a  feeling  of  deep  sympathy  for  its 
author.  Alone  he  withstood  the  assaults  of  his  foes  and  calmly 
bore  the  cries  of  "traitor"  from  those  whom  he  once  num- 
bered as  his  friends.  In  the  darkest  hours  of  his  affliction,  he 
never  lost  faith  in  the  God  that  made  him.  He  was,  indeed, 
a  man;  he  stood  by  his  convictions  regardless  of  consequences. 
The  pages  of  history  do  not  give  testimony  of  a  nobler  or  more 
inspiring  example  of  the  true  Christian  gentleman. 

To  fill  the  gap  in  an  otherwise  connected  and  well-balanced 
course,  the  study  of  Newman  is  proposed.  Newman  is  chosen 
for  individual  study,  in  preference  to  all  others,  because  he 
surpassed  them  all  as  a  master  of  the  two-fold  "logos,"  and 
because  as  a  character  he  approaches  most  closely  what  should 
be  the  student's  ideal. 

In  a  special  way,  Newman  belongs  to  us.  He  is  ours  by  a 
special  dispensation  of  Providence  which  united  him  at  last 
to  that  faith  for  which  he  endured  so  much  pain  and  disap- 
pointment. "Why,  then,  should  we  not  be  the  first  to  accord 
him  the  place  of  distinction  which  his  work  merits?     A  few 
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institutions  are  already  offering  courses  in  his  writings.  Are 
we  not  wasting  glorious  opportunities  in  failing  to  bring  youth- 
ful minds  into  immediate  contact  with  this  master  mind  of  the 
nineteenth  century?  Let  us  draw  back  the  curtain  and  permit 
the  light  of  his  magnificent  intellect  to  shine  forth  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  kindle  latent  fires  in  the  breasts  of  the  men  setting 
out  on  the  great  adventure. 


NIGHT  SILENCE 


Fair  in  the  airy  reaches  shines  a  star 

Smiling 
Down  thru  the  darkened  spaces; 
Dimly  it  casts  its  ivistful  light, 

Beguiling 
The  loveliness  of  loved  ones'  faces. 

Deep  in  their  nests  the  birds  are  snuggled, 

Sleeping 
Aivay  the  hidden  hours; 
The  lover's  eyes  are  filled  with  sadness, 

Weeping 
And  clasping  faded  flowers. 

Rustling  leaves  sing  worship, 

Knowing 
Of  laughter  and  song; 
Zephyrs  murmur  mysteries, 

Sowing 
The  days  so  sweetly  long. 

Fleeting,  silent  thoughts  move 

Straying 
To  unknown  ends  divine; 
Life  laughs  low,  heads  are 

Graying. 
Night  is  the  ivomb  of  time. 

ROSE    CANGELOSI 


"COLLOQUIALISMS  IN  EFFECT" 

A.  A.  Schneiders 

"Mend  your  speech  a  little, 

Lest  it  mar  your  fortunes." 

— Shakespeare 

It  seems  quite  descriptive  of  present-day  American  ideals, 
customs,  language  and  conventions  to  say  that  they  are  in  the 
main  changing  and  quite  variable  concepts.  There  is  little  that 
we  may  label  as  static,  whether  it  should  be  so  or  not.  The 
American  people  as  a  whole  are  said  to  be  in  a  very  whirl  of 
change,  of  giddy  mutations;  nor  is  this  surprising  in  an  age 
of  perpetually  accelerated  speed.  Nearly  everything  has  been 
subjected  to  the  experiment  of  change, — religion,  philosophy, 
politics;  little  or  nothing  escapes.  Into  this  maelstrom  of  mu- 
tations has  been  drawn,  perforce,  the  American  language,  with 
results  that  are  almost  bewildering  to  contemplate. 

Were  the  process  one  of  orderly  direction  or  of  natural  evo- 
lution we  might  be  content  to  suspend  our  judgment  for  a 
while;  but  the  determination  to  catch  the  popular  ear,  appar- 
ently at  any  cost,  is  dragging  the  American  language  from 
heights  of  comparative  purity  and  refinement  into  the  very 
depths  of  linguistic  slovenliness.  It  is  not  in  the  field  of  con- 
versational speech  only  that  this  influence  is  at  work;  it  has 
palsied  the  pen  of  the  writer,  the  tongue  of  the  speaker,  the 
art  of  the  actor.  Nor  have  the  academic  groves  escaped  the 
blight,  as  the  campus  "has  a  language  all  its  own,  unintelligible 
to  the  uninitiated."  If  this  be  true  one  may  well  ask:  What 
is  to  be  done  about  it?  What  methods  are  to  be  adopted  to 
check  and  counteract  the  effects  of  this  tendency?     To  answer 
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these  questions  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  the  factors  at  work 
in  the  mutation  of  language  and,  after  investigating  these 
tendencies,  to  suggest  remedial  measures,  if  remedy  is  at  all 
possible. 

The  changes  wrought  upon  or  in  a  language  may  include 
new  words,  phrases,  even  pithy  expressions.  Some  of  these 
are  introduced  legitimately  and  are  duly  incorporated  into  the 
language;  others,  however,  have  no  licit  origin  and  are  often 
the  by-products  of  vicious  change.  These  are  labelled  "col- 
loquialisms." In  common  parlance  we  speak  of  these  corrup- 
tions of  a  language  as  "slang"  and,  as  the  two  words  are 
often  regarded  as  synonymous,  they  will  be  used  interchange- 
ably in  the  present  article. 

To  clear  up  any  doubts  as  to  what  is  slang  and  what  is  not, 
it  is  expedient  to  offer  an  accepted  definition.  There  is  a  schol- 
arly definition  to  the  effect  that  it  is  "the  misuse  or  disloca- 
tion of  the  serviceable  right  meaning  of  ordinary  words. ' '  Such 
a  definition  is  rather  limited  in  its  scope  and  falls  short  of 
the  meaning  given  the  word  in  this  paper;  still,  it  offers  a 
general  idea  of  the  vicious  functions  of  slang.  As  to  the  origin 
of  the  word  "slang"  there  is  some  doubt.  According  to  G.  H. 
Bonner,  writing  in  the  XIX  Century  magazine,  it  "is  akin  to 
the  Norwegian  'sleng,'  a  slinging  invention  *  *  *  it  originally 
connoted  the  cant  of  gypsies,  tinkers  and  other  illiterate  fra- 
ternities, but  is  now  applied  to  any  word  or  phrase  used  arbi- 
trarily or  in  a  sense  which  does  not  strictly  belong  to  it.  To 
class  a  word  as  slang  is,  of  course,  to  disparage  it  *  *  *"  So 
much  for  its  derivation. 

In  this  discusiosn  the  word  and  its  synonym,  colloquialism, 
will  be  used  to  include  any  unjustified  and  deliberate  distortion 
of  a  legitimate  word,  phrase  or  expression.  In  this  rather 
wide  sense  the  two  terms  have  come  to  be  accepted  and  there- 
fore the  author  is  within  his  rights  when  he  employs  them  to 
embrace  the  many  forms  of  distortive  change  which  have  been 
at  work  in  the  American  language. 

A  discussion  of  slang  can  scarcely  be  called  comprehensive 
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without  reference  to  its  causes,  for  upon  them  to  a  large  extent 
depends  its  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy.  They  are  both  numer- 
ous and  rather  deep-rooted.  Perhaps  the  most  basic  of  all  is 
the  aversion  to  repetition  inherent  in  most  human  beings.  Dis- 
like of  repetition  colors  our  actions  as  well  as  our  speech.  The 
impulse  which  causes  the  writer  to  avoid  using  the  same  work 
twice  in  the  same  sentence  drives  the  "artist"  in  speech  to 
invent,  if  he  can,  a  new  word.  It  may  be  admitted  then  that 
slang  is  at  times  a  manifestation  of  potential,  creative  or  even 
artistic  powers,  however  erroneously  applied.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  real  ability  is  wasted  in  this  way  and  perhaps 
equally  to  be  regretted  that  the  practice  is  so  readily  condoned. 

A  rather  illuminating  light  is  shed  on  the  causes  of  slang  by 
Professor  James  A  Work,  a  member  of  the  Department  of 
Speech  of  Brown  University.  Writing  in  the  Educational  Be- 
view,  Professor  Work  says,  "Slang  is,  in  fact,  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  slowly  moving  vocabularly  endeavoring  to  keep 
pace  with  a  rapidly-changing  civilization  *  *  *  In  our  mechan- 
istic day  of  break-neck  speed  and  dizzying  change,  with  its 
cacophonic  music  and  neurotic  literature,  its  cubist  art  and 
blank  verse,  slang  is  the  chaotic  by-products  of  the  hour  *  *  *  " 
In  this  brief  statement,  Professor  Work  has  undoubtedly  given 
one  of  the  most  tangible  reasons  for  the  staggering  influx  of 
slang  in  recent  years. 

In  the  interest  of  completeness  two  other  important  causes 
of  slang  may  be  mentioned.  The  first  is  a  characteristic  com- 
mon to  many  people,  namely,  a  lack  of  sufficient  pride  to  coerce 
them,  if  need  be,  into  channels  of  correct  speech.  As  in  their 
manner  of  dress,  ideas  of  morality  or  personal  habits,  so  in 
speech  and  in  writing  these  people  exhibit  a  carelessness  that 
is  little  short  of  shocking.  Slovenly  speech,  it  has  been  said, 
indicates  a  slovenly  mind;  if  we  are  to  avoid  this  stigma,  we 
must  "mend  our  speech  a  little."  To  discover  the  other  main 
cause  of  slang,  we  may  mention  the  fraility  and  perverseness 
of  human  nature.  In  the  words  of  F.  H.  Vizetelley  and  L.  J. 
DeBekker,  "Modern  idiotisms  (colloquialisms)   are  frequently 
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the  result  of  a  desire  to  express  a  thought  with  no  other  ap- 
parent object  than  to  avoid  the  usual  and  appropriate  terms — 
a  desire  to  stray  from  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  language 
to  create  something  original.  As  this  brings  its  author  pub- 
licity of  questionable  value,  it  is  a  practice  that  should  be  dis- 
couraged."  Such  a  habit,  though  widespread,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  idiosyncratic,  a  factor  that  of  itself  calls  for  disapproval, 
apart  from  the  deleterious  effect  of  such  a  habit  upon  a  lan- 
guage We  may  note  that  in  the  causes  of  slang  just  set  down 
hardly  an  element  of  justification  for  slang  can  be  found.  It 
is  hoped  that  they  are  encompassing  enough  to  warrant  an  un- 
biased discussion. 

The  scope  of  this  paper  is  necessarily  rather  extensive,  for 
any  treatment  of  colloquialism  involves  wide  discussion  due 
to  its  varied  manifestations.  The  phases  to  be  dealt  with  here 
are :  colloquialism  and  conversational  speech ;  later,  we  shall 
discuss  colloquialism  and  contemporary  literature.  The  more 
important  phase  of  the  subject  and  the  one  demanding  the 
greater  attention  is  that  concerning  colloquialism  in  contem- 
porary literature.  It  is  in  this  field  that  the  devastating  ef- 
fects of  colloquialism  are  chiefly  found;  it  is  here  that  the  dig- 
nity of  the  language  suffers  the  most  telling  blow;  and  it  is 
here  that  the  most  pressing  dangers  to  the  American  language 
are  to  be  found. 

The  colloquial  element  is  found  most  prominently  in  casual 
conversation,  as  it  forms  an  integral  part  of  conversational 
speech.  Without  it  verbal  communication  would  become  unin- 
teresting, stagnant,  atrophied.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in 
colloquialism  there  is  at  times  a  vivacity,  a  quaintness  and  an 
attractiveness  that  argues  quite  strongly  for  its  justification. 
Still,  these  redeeming  features  become  valueless  when  there  is 
question  of  the  preservation  of  a  language.  Even  were  these 
words  and  expressions  not  entirely  without  value,  the  excess 
to  which  they  are  used  and  the  senseless  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
slang  vocabulary  generally  make  it  necessary,  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  and  beauty  of  the  language,  to  check,  if  not 
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discourage,  the  use  of  colloquialisms.  That  such  a  need  is  not 
a  chimera  growing  out  of  the  dreams  of  an  ultra-purist,  hut  a 
real,  pulsating  exigency,  can  be  seen  from  the  myriad  mono- 
graphs penned  by  recognized  authorities  in  defense  of  the  Eng- 
lish or,  if  you  will,  of  the  American  language. 

Let  me  quote  Mr.  F.  H.  Vizetelley,  whose  works  have  served 
as  unfailing  guides  to  many  in  attaining  correctness  of  speech. 
He  says,  "In  these  days  when  the  vernacular  of  the  street  in- 
vades the  home ;  when  illiterate  communications  corrupt  good 
grammar  .  .  .  constant  attempts  are  being  made  to  point  out 
the  way  to  the  'Well  of  English  undented'  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  purist.  But  notwithstanding  these  efforts  .  .  .  the  abuse 
and  misuse  of  words  continue.  The  one  besetting  sin  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples  is  a  tendency  to  use  colloquial  in- 
elegencies,  slang  and  vulgarisms,  and  against  these  .  .  .  it  is  our 
duty  to  guard."  The  number  of  such  protestations  against 
colloquialism  is  legion  and  they  express  the  attitude  that  should 
be  adopted  by  all,  especially  by  those  who  are  interested  in 
preserving  the  integrity  of  our  native  tongue.  It  is  due  to  the 
weight  of  such  expressions  as  the  above  that  a  sense  of  the 
evils  of  colloquialism  is  engendered  and  that  the  need  of  guard- 
ing against  such  evils  is  gradually  being  realized. 

As  in  other  cases,  so  here,  slang  has  its  defenders.  Changes 
in  language,  like  changes  in  dress,  always  receive  the  support 
of  those  who  think  that  they  must  be  in  the  van;  who  seem  to 
think  that  old  beliefs,  habits  and  languages  are  in  need  of  con- 
stant revision,  or  that  the  new,  the  novel,  should  be  adopted,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  new.  There  are  many  writ- 
ers who  go  to  greath  lengths  in  their  defense  of  Colloquialism  as 
an  ingredient  of  conversational  speech.  Few  of  them,  however, 
would  deny  that  it  is  a  menace  to  the  language ;  still  less  do  they 
assert  that  it  is  legitimate  in  the  strict  sense.  The  majority  of 
these  writers  base  their  defense  of  slang  on  its  attractiveness; 
few  regard  it  as  an  evolutionary  force.  The  first  of  these  argu- 
ments falls  of  its  own  weight  and  needs  no  refutation ;  language 
is  not  adopted,  changed  or  cast  aside  on  the  basis  of  superficial 
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attractiveness.  Even  as  an  evolutionary  force  slang  has  little 
or  no  justification,  for  vocabularies  are  largely  expanded  by 
the  addition  of  words  whose  origin  is  unimpeachable  and  is  not 
to  be  found  in  a  passing  fancy  or  a  distroted  creative  urge. 

While  there  are  writers  who  attempt  to  find  justification  for 
colloquailisms,  the  vast  majority  of  them  work  toward  purity 
and  stability  of  language  and  regard  the  unrestrained  use  of 
slang  as  indicative  of  a  "low  mental  order."  Thus  G.  P.  Krapp, 
whose  works  on  English  are  regarded  as  authoritative,  says, 
"The  peculiar  province  of  slang  lies  on  the  lower  popular 
level."  T.  V.  Voorhees  calls  it  the  "mono-car  of  the  one-track 
mind"  and  further  characterizes  it  by  alluding  to  it  as  the 
"...  paste  diamond,  catching  now  and  then  a  ray  of  light,  but 
blurring  it  before  it  is  cast  back,  while  its  Kimberly  sister  .  .  . 
scintillates  with  fervency  and  fire. ' '  He  concludes  rather  sage- 
ly with  "Slang  at  its  best  shows  us  at  our  worst."  Such  ex- 
pressions are  representative  of  the  general  opinion  of  those 
who  appreciate  the  value  of  pure  speech  and  are  working,  not 
without  results,  to  put  a  check  upon  the  free  coinage  of  words. 
There  is  deep  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  the  assurance  that 
there  are  a  few  stout  hearts  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
the  purity  of  the  American  language. 

Because  of  its  undeniable  importance,  pertaining  as  it  does 
to  the  people  as  a  whole,  there  is  another  phase  of  the  subject 
that  should  receive  mention  in  this  connection.  This  is  its 
effect  upon  the  imagination.  Slang  only  too  often  makes  the 
obvious  mistake  of  saying  everything  and  leaving  little  or  noth- 
ing to  the  imagination.  It  is  too  pat ;  it  leaves  little  unrealized. 
There  are  no  true  descriptive  forces  contained  in  slang;  and 
even  if  there  were,  description  without  its  appeal  to  imagination 
is  almost  valueless.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  if  the  function  of 
the  imagination  is  overlooked  or  neglected,  the  more  difficult 
will  be  the  appreciation  of  the  finer  arts.  It  is  imagination  that 
creates  ideals,  makes  possible  a  personal  and  appreciative  in- 
terpretation of  the  beautiful  and  artistic,  and  gives  a  glamour 
to  that  which  we  would  regard  as  beautiful.    Imagination  is  the 
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one  force  that  prevents  us  from  becoming  the  victims  of  sordid- 
ness,  of  routine  and  of  despair,  for  it  is  imagination  that  gives 
us  ideals.  It  is  this  element  in  our  make-up  that  becomes 
vitiated  when  a  flare  for  slang  gains  the  ascendency.  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  this,  slang  deserves  condemnation  and  per- 
sistent effort  should  be  made  towards  its  eradication. 


LONG,  LONG  AGO 

Long,  long  ago, 

I  used  to  think 

That  I  would  one  day 

Write  a  poem 

Beautiful  in  thought  and  word, 

Much  like  the  anthem 

That  the  angels  brought  from  heaven, 

But  voicing  man's  reply. 

Those  telling  verses 

Were  to  shed  a  light 

That  ivould  illume 

The  very  souls  of  men. 

But  now  1  know  it  cannot  be. 

The  bar  is  there. 

lie  Who  sees  what  we  are  and  do, 

And  knows  what  to  us  is  now  unknown, 

Saw  fit  to  keep  the  gift  of  song  from  me. 

A.   T, 
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IL  TEMPO  PASSA 

I  cannot  grasp  this  "speed  of  time," 
The  flight  of  hours  and  dags  and  years; 
Mg  soul  within  cries  a  bitter  "Why?" 
Yet  hears  no  word  to  still  its  fears. 

Could  I  but  halt  each  fleeting  hour 
To  ash,  "Is  aught  in  life  worth  while f" 
I'd  ne'er  disdain  a  humble  flower 
Nor  ever  cease  to  sing  or  smile. 

If  I  could  stag  the  passing  day 
And  ask  of  it  "What  good  I'd  done?" 
Then  I  could  drive  unrest  away 
Bg  knowing  if  I'd  lost  or  icon. 

If  I  could  seize  the  fading  year 
And  ask  of  it  "What  was  the  gainf" 
Mg  eges  would  never  shed  a  tear 
Mg  life  could  never  be  in  vain. 

This  ceaseless  flight  of  time! 

What  can  it  meanf 

This  rush  of  hours 

Sweetened  by  dying  flowers; 

This  flux  of  years 

Washed  by  human  tears! 

What  does  it  meanf 

What  does  it  mean? 

r.  c. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  POETIC  TECHNIQUE 

E.   BoUKBEAU 

A  Glance  at  Some  of  His  Principles 

"My  Shakespeare,  rise;  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer,  or  Spencer,  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room: 
Thou  art  a  monument,  without  a  tomb, 
And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  Book  doth  live, 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give." 

For  three  centuries  the  world's  knowing  minds  have  re- 
echoed Ben  Jonsen's  eulogy  of  his  friend,  yet  what  has  been 
written  in  praise  of  the  immortal  poet  scarcely  does  justice  to 
one  who  dwells  on  such  serene  heights.  In  the  volumes  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  Shakespeare's  mastery  of  the  power  of  dra- 
matic characterization  or  the  aptness  and  wealth  of  his  poetic 
expression,  critics  have  estimated  his  skill  in  character  por- 
trayal variously,  yet  highly;  about  his  prestige  as  a  poet  there 
is  some  little  disagreement  as  to  the  place  he  occupies,  for, 
though  perhaps  outranked  by  Dante,  Milton  and  others  as  a 
poet,  Shakespeare  raised  dramatic  poetry  to  a  perfection  never 
before  or  since  reached  by  a  playwright  or  poet. 

In  order  to  savor  the  exquisite  form  and  beauty  of  Shake- 
speare's verse,  we  will  consider,  in  the  first  place  and  particu- 
larly, the  scientific  element,  before  we  devote  our  attention  to 
the  aesthetic  side.  No  one  deems  it  either  profitable  or  reason- 
able to  dissect  poetry  and  try  to  reduce  it  to  a  system  of 
prosody.  This  is  not  our  intention.  We  cannot  sympathize 
with  those  who  believe  that  a  poem  should  be  judged  solely 
according  to  rules  and  types  which  tradition  or  usage  has  estab- 
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lished.  Theory,  criteria,  standards  are  only  aids  or  means  by 
which  a  poet  can  attain  his  purpose ;  they  exist  for  poetry,  not 
poetry  for  them.  So,  while  it  is  sheer  folly  to  attempt  to  ex- 
plain or  dispute  the  vagaries  of  creative  genius,  or  the  limits 
of  inspiration,  still  we  cannot  fail  to  preceive  and  appreciate 
the  effects  of  rhythm,  meter,  melody,  and  their  power  to  aid 
in  the  expression  of  various  moods  of  feeling.  This  is  simply 
the  technique  on  which  the  writing  of  poetry  has  gradually 
come  to  be  based. 

Shakespeare,  for  instance,  did  not  invent  or  arbitrarily 
choose  blank  verse  as  his  medium  of  expression.  To  under- 
stand the  origin  and  vogue  of  blank  verse  it  is  necessary  to 
know  that  the  English  drama  as  a  literary  form  was  compara- 
tively unimportant  until  shortly  before  the  Elizabethan  period. 
It  developed  in  England  partly  from  the  fashion  set  by  certain 
translations  and  partly  from  the  verse  of  the  epic.  In  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  epic  into  the  drama,  certain  character- 
istics of  technique  were  retained  unchanged,  chief  of  which  was 
the  rhyming  pentameter  couplet.  There  remained,  however, 
the  difficulty  of  securing  the  naturalness,  the  directness,  and  the 
elasticity  that  drama  demands.  As  rhyme  imparts  an  emphasis 
to  the  end  of  a  verse,  it  interferes  with  the  melody  by  sectioning 
off  the  thought  and  thereby  cramping  phrase  variety.  Then, 
too,  rhyme  strikes  at  the  seriousness,  the  naturalness,  the  inevi- 
tability that  drama  should  have. 

Even  after  rhyme  was  dropped,  the  thought  remained  meter- 
shackled,  because  of  the  heavy  ictus  given  the  last  syllable  of 
the  verse  and  the  insipid  monotony  with  which  one  regular, 
unvaried  ten-syllable  heroic  line  followed  another.  Marlowe, 
triumphant  in  his  rebellion  against  all  the  hitherto  inviolable 
mechanism,  overcame  the  latter  obstruction  by  introducing  vari- 
able modulations  of  pauses,  speed  and  grouping  of  syllables, 
dependent  for  their  beauty  upon  the  current  of  his  ideas,  and 
astounding  the  world  with  the  possibilities  blank  verse  was  seen 
to  contain.  But  while  Marlowe  thus  diminished  the  monotony 
of  successive  verses,  you  will  see  if  you  examine  "Tamburlane 
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the  Great,"  for  instance,  that  he  failed  to  make  his  thought 
leap  the  bounds  of  meter  by  lightening  the  emphasis  on  the 
last  syllable. 

It  remained  for  Shakespeare  to  attain  that  approximate 
equilibrium  of  thought  and  feeling  "in  which  the  sense  is  vari- 
ously drawn  out  from  one  verse  into  another."  He  not  only 
familiarized  himself  with  Marlowe 's  improvements,  but  he  made 
them  the  basis  for  his  growth  from  freedom  and  grace  within 
the  verse  to  the  more  deeply  significant,  thought-laden  drama 
of  his  later  life.  And  this  leads  us  to  another  angle  from  which 
to  view  Shakespeare's  use  of  blank  verse,  to  take  up  later  the 
more  detailed  study  of  his  meter. 

Shakespeare's  life,  from  a  poetic  standpoint,  is  commonly 
divided  into  two  main  sections,  not  sharply  defined  but  some- 
what overlapping;  that  of  youth  in  which  he  wrote  drama  of 
the  recitative  form,  and  that  of  maturity,  in  which  he  devoted 
himself,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the  spontanious  form.  Here 
it  is  important  to  note  that  Shakespeare's  development  as  an 
artist  did  not  proceed  from  form  to  spirit.  The  spirit  that 
moulded  the  earlier  plays  of  sentiment  was  the  same  marvelous 
poetic  insight  which  later  burst  forth  in  thought  provoking 
drama.  It  was  merely  that  Shakespeare's  inner  vision,  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  in  its  proportions  and  relations,  had 
grown  more  fully. 

Plays  of  the  recitative  type  exhibit  a  polished  elegance  which 
requires  of  actors  the  preparation  needed  for  recitative  expres- 
sion. In  examples  of  this  type  one  can  easily  observe  the  pre- 
dominance of  poetic  feeling  over  thought,  variety  and  freedom 
being  confined  more  or  less  within  the  limits  of  the  verse.  But 
as  Shakespeare  proceeded  to  maturity  and  fuller  dramatic  abil- 
ity, his  recitative  form  of  blank  verse  expanded  into  the  looser, 
more  melodious  spontaneous  form,  where  thought  seems  to  be 
born  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  at  the  time  of  its  expression. 
Two  characteristics  of  this  form  stand  out ;  meter  is  less  promi- 
nent, the  end  syllable  of  each  verse  receiving  little  or  no  ictus, 
and  the  verse  is  more  melodiously  fused  by  the  arbitrary  use  of 
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pauses  and  breaks.  Extra  end  syllable  become  more  frequent 
the  further  the  departure  from  the  recitative  form.  Cymbaline 
appears  to  me  the  best  example  of  the  spontaneous  form. 

Several  technical  characteristics  generally  distinguish  the 
recitative  form.  First,  the  meter  is  marked  by  a  strong  syllable 
at  the  end  of  the  verse,  which  accordingly  must  be  emphasized. 
Second,  this  locking  up,  as  it  were,  of  separate  verses  is  en- 
forced by  a  preponderance  of  rhyme.  Third,  and  most  signifi- 
cant of  all,  in  the  more  sentimental  plays,  due  to  the  author's 
greater  verse  sense,  pauses  or  breaks  occur  after  light  syllables, 
especially  the  last  syllables  of  sentences  closing  within  a  verse. 
On  this  point  the  following  line  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  will 
make  my  meaning  clear : 

"You  are  a  lover;  borrow  Cupids'  wings." 

Here,  you  see,  there  is  a  pause  or  break  after  "lover,"  which 
closes  with  a  light  syllable.  By  this  means  the  flowing  progress 
of  the  meter  is  sustained.  In  the  spontaneous  form  where  meter 
is  subordinate  to  thought,  pauses  occur  with  equal  frequency 
alter  accented  and  unaccented  syllables.  While  the  above  men- 
tioned peculiarities  are  by  no  means  reliable  chronological  tests, 
whether  a  play  be  an  early  or  a  late  one,  they  are  safe  indica- 
tions of  the  form  to  which  a  play  belongs.  The  following  two 
lines  from  "Titus  Andronicus"  show  all  three  of  the  char- 
acteristics : 

"A  goodly  lady,  trust  me;  of  the  hue 
That  I  would  chose,  were  I  to  choose  anew." 

In  passing  to  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  Shakespeare's 
rhythm  it  is  well  to  understand  at  the  outset  that  neither  am  I 
qualified  nor  would  it  aid  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  points  on  which  life-long  students  of  Shakespeare 
disagree.  Nor  is  it  within  my  province  to  investigate  the  in- 
tricasies  of  blank  verse  in  general.  I  wish  simply  to  present  a 
few  of  the  chief  pecularities  of  blank  verse  as  adapted  to  Shake- 
spearean drama. 

There  are  as  we  know  two  elements  of  rhythm,  the  number 
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of  syllables,  filling  in  the  time  intervals,  and  the  position  of  ac- 
cent or  stress.  The  normal  blank  verse,  being  composed  of 
five  iambic  feet,  contains,  of  course,  ten  alternate  unaccented 
and  accented  syllables.  But  Shakespeare's  meter  offers  many 
varieties,  among  which  are  the  following: 

As  regards  the  number  of  syllables,  a  line  may  be  plainly 
fragmentary,  lacking  either  the  first  syllable  or  the  last,  or  it 
may  be  a  skeleton  line  wanting  in  some  of  its  internal  syllables. 
Frequently  two  fragmentary  lines  combine  to  form  one  regular 
line.  Sometimes  a  fragmentary  line  forms  a  "common  sec- 
tion," that  is,  it  completes  the  preceding  line  and  is  repeated 
to  commence  the  succeeding  line.  An  example  of  this  would 
be  the  following  from  "Macbeth": 

' '  Macd.  At  one  fell  swoop.   Male.   Dispute  it  like  a  man. 
(Dispute  it  like  a  man.)    Macd.  I  shall  do  so." 

As  you  will  see  by  examining  any  of  the  plays,  fragmentary 
lines  are  common  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  longer 
speeches. 

About  lines  defective  in  their  internal  structure  critics  vary 
widely  in  their  opinions.  Certain  lines  are  only  apparently 
defective,  owing  to  difference  of  pronunciation;  in  others  the 
defect  may  be  supplied  by  a  pause,  or  by  a  compensating 
lengthening  of  the  syllable.     For  instance  in  the  line 

"  'Gainst  my  captivity.     Hail,  brave  friends." 

We  may  consider  "Hail"  as  a  word  of  two  syllables,  or  we 
may  account  for  the  foot  by  lengthening  the  pronunciation  of 
the  word,  or  finally,  by  pausing  long  enough  after  "captivity." 
The  number  of  syllables  in  a  line  may  be  also  in  excess;  an 
extra  syllable  appearing  either  outside  the  foot  or  included 
within  the  foot.  Syllables  of  the  first  type,  producing  what  is 
knoAvn  as  the  feminine  ending,  usually  appear  at  the  end  of  a 
line,  less  frequently  after  the  second  or  third  foot.  Extra 
syllables  within  a  foot  may  disappear  through  elision  or  slur- 
ring, but  more  often  they  form  trisyllabic  feet  or,  when  the 
two  of  them  come  together,  become  an  Alexandrine,  a  verse  of 
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twelve  syllables.  Examples  of  excessive  syllables  are  so  com- 
mon in  Shakespeare  that  I  need  not  quote  any  here. 

The  other  kind  of  variation  in  Shakespeare's  rhythm  is  that 
of  accentuation.  Accent  may  be  defective  (the  pyrrhic,)  ex- 
cessive (the  spondee,)  or  inverted  (the  trochee).  Few  com- 
ments are  necessary  on  these  points,  which  usage  has  made 
almost  a  part  of  the  iambic  measure  itself,  and  of  which  in- 
stances are  numerous  in  all  the  plays.  Of  their  uses  I  will 
treat  later. 

One  more  matter  regarding  Shakespeare's  technique  merits 
our  separate  attention, — that  of  the  pause  or  close  of  rhyth- 
mical cadence  at  which  the  voice  of  the  reader  naturally  hesi- 
tates,  if  only  for  the  barest  possible  fraction  of  a  second. 
Pauses  are  of  two  kinds,  those  which  take  the  place  of  a  missing 
syllable,  corresponding  to  the  rests  in  music;  and  those  which 
steal  their  time  from  the  verse,  commonly  called  cesuras.  This 
illustration  of  the  first  type  will  suffice: 

"In  drops  of  sorrow,  sons,  kinsmen,  thanes." 

We  shall  not  particularly  concern  ourselves  about  the  medial 
pause,  that  occuring  within  the  verse,  except  to  note  that  it  is 
generally  determined  by  rhetorical  sense.     If  I  read  the  line: 

"Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  the  rich." 

1  will,  whether  my  ear  be  attuned  to  blank  verse  or  not,  halt 
briefly  at  the  comma  after  "beggar."  Despite  all  efforts  of 
prosodists  to  deduce  generalities  about  Shakespeare's  use  of 
the  medial  cesura,  no  fixed  rule  can  be  stated.  A  pause  may 
be  detected  after  any  syllable,  though  more  often,  it  is  true, 
after  the  second  or  third  foot. 

In  most  respects  the  end  pause  is  quite  different  from  the 
medial  cesura.  It  is  frequently  a  matter  of  mental  perception, 
rat  her  than  of  actual  marking;  and  yet  to  violate  it  is  to  sin 
against  the  very  essence  of  poetic  expression.  It  always  closes 
a  phrase  whether  with  or  without  punctuation.  But  a  poet 
may  disregard  it  entirely  through  continuous  phrasing,  com- 
posing what  is  known  as  a  "run-on"  line.     In  the  dramatic 
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spontaneous  verse  of  his  later  years,  Shakespeare  makes  so 
little  distinction  at  the  end  of  a  verse  that  we  find  such  gross 
transgressions  as  separating  a  qualifying  word  from  the  word 
qualified  or  closing  a  line  with  a  preposition. 

We  come  now  to  the  aesthetic,  more  intrinsically  poetic  aspect 
of  Shakespeare's  blank  verse;  and  since  this  is  a  matter  of 
individual  taste  rather  than  of  scientific  systematic  exactness, 
let  us  regard  Shakespeare  not  arbitrarily  as  the  representative 
or  master  of  a  special  school,  but  as  the  author  of  universally 
enjoyed  art.  Wherein  lies  the  significance  of  all  the  technique 
we  have  discussed  above?  What  purpose  does  it  serve?  Let 
that  be  the  subject  of  our  present  investigation. 

Blank  verse  possesses  peculiar  qualities  which  make  it  espe- 
cially fit  to  be  the  vehicle  or  language  of  artistic  drama.  The 
absence  of  rhyme  and  stanza,  besides  giving  it  dignity  and 
lofty  emotion,  preserves  the  continuity  of  narration;  while  vari- 
ation of  phrase  and  cadence  saves  it  from  monotony,  and  be- 
stows a  seemingness  of  directly  uttered  human  speech. 

Through  this  medium,  therefore,  Shakespeare  allowed  his 
imagination  to  burst  forth  in  all  its  richness.  Each  day  of  his 
life  added  its  wealth  of  experience  for  him  to  interpret,  embel- 
lish, and  recreate  into  different  and  even  more  exquisite  images. 
What  a  poor,  impersonal  abstraction  was  Boccaccio 's  Imogene : 
From  Shakespeare's  brain  she  comes  forth  a  real,  sanguine, 
breathing  character.  With  master  strokes  he  paints  her  for 
us,  here  by  some  adroit  phrase,  there  by  a  sharp  exclamation 
or  speech.  How  distinctly  he  draws  the  grasping,  miserly,  yet 
strangely  honest  Shylock  or  that  fat,  jovial,  bombastic  old  vil- 
lain, Falstaff,  who  became  so  real  and  life-like  that  he  escaped 
from  the  power  of  even  Shakespeare  himself!  So  well  ac- 
quainted are  we  made  with  Iago  that  we  can  almost  antici- 
pate his  next  act. 

All  of  Shakespeare's  images  whether  of  men,  things  or  action, 
reveal  the  necessity  of  concreteness  in  dealing  with  themes  of 
universal  interest.  All  poets  recognize  this  quality  as  essen- 
tial, but  Shakespeare  realized  it  more  completely,  even  in  the 
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distinctly  intellectual  as  opposed  to  the  imaginative.     Note  the 
effect  of  personification  in  the  lines : 

"0  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy; 
It  is  the  green-eyed  monster  which  doth  mock 
The  meat  it  feeds  on." 

Or  of  simile  in  Portia's  famous  speech: 

"The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained, 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath. ' ' 

A  close  observer  of  human  nature  knows  that  our  speech  is 
vitally  affected  by  our  mental  attitude.  If  some  cloud-bank  of 
sorrow  weighs  heavily  upon  us,  we  are  inclined  to  be  silent; 
or,  if  we  speak,  our  words  are  low,  pensive,  grief-laden.  The 
dramatist,  accordingly,  must  reveal  not  only  a  character's  idio- 
syncrasies and  individuality,  but  the  peculiar  mental  condition 
under  which  he  is  at  any  moment  laboring. 

In  this  light,  the  function  of  that  important  element  of  tone- 
quality,  syllabic  quantity,  as  well  as  metrical  variations,  espe- 
cially those  of  accent,  becomes  intelligible.  We  see  that  it  does 
make  a  difference  in  the  speech  of  Hamlet's  ghost  whether 
spondees  predominate  over  pyrrhics,  or  long  vowels  over  short. 
Examine  at  random  any  passage  of  the  plays,  and  you  will 
discover  how  subtly  Shakespeare  regulates  and  adjusts  the 
quantity  of  syllables  to  gain  some  desired  effect. 

Three  other  factors  of  tone  quality  Shakespeare  makes  use 
of  to  increase  the  beauty  and  expressiveness  of  his  art:  first, 
alliteration,  or  the  repetition  of  the  initial  consonant  of  adja- 
cent words;  secondly,  assonance,  or  the  grouping  of  similar 
vowel  sounds;  thirdly,  onomatopoeia,  or  sounds  imaginatively 
suggestive.  Which  of  the  three  plays  the  more  powerful  role 
is  not  readily  apparent,  though,  from  my  own  observations,  I 
believe  that  Shakespeare  handles  assonance  more  effectively 
than  any  other  English  poet  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Milton.  Assonance,  because  of  its  glaring  prominence,  requires 
an  infinite  amount  of  skill.    Yet  notice  the  definite  tone  Shake- 
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speare  gives  the  following  selection  just  through  this  means 
alone : 

' '  0,  heat,  dry  up  my  brains !     Tears  seven  times  salt, 

Burn  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye ! 

By  heaven,  thy  madness  shall  be  paid  with  weight, 

Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam.    0,  rose  of  May ! 

Dear  maid,  kind  sister,  sweet  Ophelia!" 

On  the  other  hand,  Shakespeare  employs  alliteration  very 
sparingly.     In  modern  poetry  it  is  often  used  with  such  con- 
spicuousness  that  it  becomes  a  blemish  instead  of  a  charm.   Con- 
trast Poe's  overdose  in  the  " Raven"  with  these  simple  lines 
from  ' '  The  Tempest ' ' : 
"Tis  time 
I  should  inform  thee  farther.    Lend  thy  hand 
And  pluck  my  magic  garment  from  me ;  so ". 

''Midsummer's  Night  Dream"  furnishes  excellent  instances 
of  Shakespeare's  efforts  to  represent  sounds  appropriate  to 
the  descriptive  mood  (onomatopoeia). 

Less  obvious  but  far  more  important  than  either  alliteration, 
assonance  or  onomatopoeia  in  testing  the  beauty  of  tone  quality 
is  melody,  the  result  produced  by  sequences  of  agreeable  sounds, 
analogous  to  the  modulations  of  a  tune  in  music.    It  is  in  this 
matter  that  the  wonderful  complexity  of  poetry  becomes  evi- 
dent.   Even  if  verse  adequately  expresses  thought  and  emotion, 
the  element  of  beauty  of  sound  will  at  once  distinguish  the 
work  of  a  master  from  that  of  an  apprentice.     Since  poetic 
melody  is  far  better  felt  than  denned,  I  quote  the  following 
from  the  "Merchant  of  Venice"  revealing  the  art  of  a  genius 
not  only  as  regards  melody  but  also  in  the  employing  of  figures : 
"How  sweet  the  moon-light  sleeps  upon  this  bank! 
Here  we  will  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears :  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  Shakespeare  con- 
sciously followed  the  rules  of  aesthetic  expression,  arbitrarily 
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injecting  a  metaphor  here,  a  simile  there.  No;  he  wrote  down 
the  dictates  of  a  poetic  soul,  following  only  the  conventions  of 
blank  verse.  He  wished  to  reveal  to  us  the  truth  of  nature  as 
he  saw  it.  He  felt  that  it  was  his  mission  not  to  set  forth  some 
particular  fact  of  history  or  biography,  not  to  extol  in  resound- 
ing oratory  the  heroism  of  some  countryman,  not  to  agitate  in 
well-rounded  language  for  some  world-wide  political  reform, 
but  through  the  noblest  ideals  of  his  own  imagination  to  give 
man  that  higher  aesthetic  pleasure  which  comes  from  the  awak- 
ening of  genuine  emotions  and  the  recognition  of  universal 
truth. 


FLORENCE  HEIGHTS 


In  sweeping  panorama  far  below, 

The  infantry  of  summer  folds  its  tents, 
Dismantling  every  tree,  as  to  and  fro 

It  hastens  to  prepare  a  rear  defense. 
Noiv  bustling  winter  threatens  from  the  north, 

As  Frost,  the  vanguard,  brings  the  bitter  word 
"Unless  your  lagging  army  now  sets  forth 

It  needs  must  perish  on  dire  winter's  sword." 
So  summer  in  retreat  now  southward  turns, 

And  leaves  but  embers  of  her  splendor  fair 
To  smolder  on  the  plains;  the  ivoodland  burns, 

Consuming  traces  of  her  sojourn  there, 
While  autumn,  flicker  of  a  gorgeous  flame 

In  fading  glory  reflects  the  summer's  fame. 

PHOEBE  M'CAKTHY 


CRITICISM:     A  TYPE  OF  LITERATURE 

Keemit  D.  Small 

The  status  of  criticism  in  the  literary  World  and  its  value  as 
a  form  of  literature  have  long  been  in  dispute.  With  both  sides 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  claims  we  have  a  situation  that 
often  arises  when  emotion,  personal  feeling,  and  psychic  percep- 
tion play  the  larger  part  in  a  debate  and  outweigh  the  rational 
and  disinterested  evidence  that  is  introduced.  The  logical  re- 
sult is  the  moral  indignation  of  both  disputants  that  their  op- 
ponents should  have  the  temerity  to  attempt  a  vindication  of 
their  proposition.  When  such  a  condition  arises,  the  debate  over 
a  moot  question  is  resolved  into  an  unseemly  squabble.  This 
is  what  we  meet  with  in  an  attempt  to  allocate  criticism  as  a 
type  of  literature. 

With  the  first  appearance  of  written  literature  in  its  classical 
period  criticism  came  to  birth.  Plato,  Isocrates,  and  Aristo- 
phanes preceded  Aristotle  in  an  examination  of  the  principles 
of  composition.  From  this  period  to  the  present  time  the  vol- 
umes of  critical  works  have  rapidly  increased.  Urged  on  by  the 
stimulus  of  their  critical  faculties,  writers  have  felt  the  neces- 
sity for  establishing  standards  for  the  production  of  literature. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  in  a  changing  society  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  would  soon  arise  in  regard  to  standards.  What 
satisfied  the  taste  of  the  classical  period  might  be  seriously  con- 
tested by  another  era  as  not  constituting  a  proper  standard  for 
judging  of  excellence  in  literature.  This,  of  course,  has  hap- 
pened. That  the  divergence  between  the  two  schools  of  abso- 
lutism and  modernism  has  been  greater  in  the  last  three  hun- 
dred years  than  it  was  before  the  fifteenth  century,  is  due,  I  be- 
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lieve,  to  the  invention  of  the  printing  press  in  the  middle  of 
that  century. 

With  the  rebirth  of  literature,  with  the  revival  of  learning 
and  the  growth  of  knowledge  there  was  a  concomitant  shift  in 
standards  that  has  continued  down  to  modern  times  and  even 
now  gives  no  indication  of  changing.  Standards  of  education 
changed.  Scientific  dogmas  were  exploded  in  the  enlightened 
new  age.  Religious  positions  underwent  drastic  changes.  So- 
ciety soon  felt  the  uneasy  stirrings  that  culminated  in  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  It  is  not  odd 
that  under  these  conditions  during  the  next  few  centuries  liter- 
ary standards  should  also  change. 

It  was  natural  that  writers  should  rebel  against  the  bondage 
of  classical  tradition.  But  it  was  also  natural  that  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  new  movement  critics  should  arise  to  defend  the  ab- 
solute standards  of  the  past  and  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for 
antiquity.  Further  to  accentuate  the  difference  between  the 
critic  and  his  target,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  opinions,  as  in 
our  day,  were  printed  without  regard  to  their  soundness  or  jus- 
tice, or  to  the  qualifications  of  the  author.  It  may  be  safely 
supposed  that  from  these  conditions  sprang  the  bitter  quarrel 
between  the  critic  and  the  writer  whose  work  involved  creative 
imagination.  The  question,  then,  resolves  itself  into  one  of 
competence  and  of  standards. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  values  of 
absolute  and  comparative  standards.  But  is  it  fitting  that  we 
examine  the  charges  of  "absolutism"  made  against  criticism 
by  writers  who  attempt  to  disparge  its  value  and  status. 

Originality,  change  of  form,  structure,  and  substance,  have 
been  condemned  by  critics  because  the  new  work  did  not  con- 
form to  existing  rules.  This  is  an  evidence  of  absolutism  in  its 
worst  form,  and,  admittedly,  a  great  deal  of  injustice  has  been 
done  by  the  application  of  unalterable  standards.  William 
Blake,  Keats,  and  even  Milton  were  unjustly  criticized  for  their 
unique  genius.    Value  and  worth  are  often  unrecognized  by  con- 
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temporaries  because  of  fundamental  changes  that  fail  to  agree 
with  recognized  standards. 

This  much,  however,  must  be  said  in  defense  of  an  admitted 
norm,  that  without  literary  tradition,  without  an  established 
guage  of  some  sort  we  would  have  anarchy.  Sainte-Beuve  be- 
lieved that  the  temple  of  taste  had  to  be  rebuilt;  "but  its  recon- 
struction is  merely  a  matter  of  enlargement,  so  that  it  may  be- 
come the  home  of  all  noble  human  beings,  of  all  who  have  per- 
manently increased  the  sum  of  the  mind's  delights  and  posses- 
sions." Critics  have  felt  the  necessity  of  tradition,  and  in  their 
human  fallibility  perhaps  have  insisted  too  urgently  that  stand- 
ards cannot  change. 

If  time  has  shown  that  standards  progress,  that  they  cannot 
be  rigid,  does  it  follow  that  criticism  is  on  a  lower  level  than 
imaginative  literature !  This  is  peculiar  logic.  Yet,  to  retaliate 
against  the  attacks  of  critics,  creative  writers  have  quite  suc- 
cessfully minimized  the  importance  and  value  of  criticism  by 
citing  the  errors  of  judgment  of  the  critic. 

A  far  more  subtle  danger  however  arose  to  threaten  the  status 
of  criticism.  From  this  literary  quarrel  sprang  the  vindictive 
division  of  literary  effort  into  creative  and  critical  writings. 
On  the  surface  this  appears  to  be  an  innocent  distinction,  but 
one  must  be  exceptionally  noire  not  to  perceive  what  lies  just 
beneath  the  surface,  not  to  understand  that  this  division  places 
the  critics  at  the  base  of  a  triangle  which  has  as  its  apex  crea- 
tive writing.  By  this  apparently  logical  division  the  group  of 
writers  who  class  themselves  as  creative  writers  have  arbitrar- 
ily placed  criticsm  on  a  low  level  in  the  world  of  literature. 
When  Matthew  Arnold  made  the  statement  that  the  value  of 
English  literature  was  impaired  by  its  lack  of  criticism,  he  was 
censored  by  people  who  "  asserted  the  inherent  superiority  of 
the  creative  effort  of  the  human  spirit  over  its  critical  effort." 
Wordsworth  feeling  the  sting  of  adverse  criticism,  declared  that 
the  critical  faculty  is  lower  than  the  inventive. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  creative  writing  is  the  object  of 
literary  art,  for  unless  a  work  is  productive,  unless  it  bring  into 
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the  world  something  new  it  has  no  value  as  literature.  This  is 
no  concession  to  the  susceptibilities  of  those  who  assail  critic- 
ism. It  is  as  much  recognized  and  insisted  upon  by  the  critic 
as  a  standard  of  literary  art  as  by  the  imaginative  writer. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  place  of  criticism  in  litera- 
ture. It  is  as  much  a  part  of  creative  writing  as  the  novel,  the 
poem,  or  the  essay.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  its  lowest  form, 
in  the  form  engendered  and  encouraged  by  the  invention  of  the 
printing  press  and  the  conception  and  birth  of  journalism, 
criticism  lacks  literary  value.  The  critic  is  perfectly  aware  of 
this,  and  is  made  more  conscious  of  it  by  the  glee  with  which 
those  who  have  felt  the  weight  of  criticism  fasten  upon  it  to  dis- 
play it  as  evidence  and  proof  of  the  justice  of  their  contention. 
The  fact  that  both  Pope  and  Wordsworth  had  occasion  to  attack 
the  critic,  the  fact  that  critics  are  supposed  to  have  killed  Keats 
by  their  unjust  attacks,  the  fact  that  a  prominent  critic  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  he  could  ''tear  the  entrails"  out  of  "a  pile  of 
new  books"  and  write  a  "fifteen  hundred  word  cause  tie  on 
them,  passably  stylistic,  all  inside  sixty  minutes"  seems  still 
further  to  strengthen  their  position,  for  time  has  finally  declared 
Pope  and  Wordsworth  and  Keats  to  be  immortal  in  their  writ- 
ings, and  the  injustice  done  by  the  reviewer  is  perfectly  evident. 

All  of  this,  strangely  enough,  seems  to  outweigh  the  fact  that 
everything  written  in  the  name  of  criticism  no  more  fulfills  the 
qualifications  or  meets  the  standards  of  good  criticism  than  the 
modern  pulp  paper  novel  meets  the  high  requirements  estab- 
lished unconsciously  by  generations  of  immortal  novelists.  But 
obviously,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimation  of  the  literary 
value  of  criticism,  this  distinction  must  be  made.  Confusion 
has  evidently  been  heightened  in  this  matter  by  the  generic  term 
"criticism."  Apparently  there  is  no  limit  to  what  this  may  in- 
clude. Any  prose  article  attempting  to  review  or  advertise  a 
new  edition  is  classified  as  "criticism."  Unconsciously  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  Sainte-Beuve,  Longinus,  Aristotle,  and  other  im- 
mortal critics  have  been  placed  by  this  noxious  classification  side 
by  side  with  scribblers  and  reviewers  of  the  daily  papers.    The 
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average  person,  using  this  as  a  criterion,  would  be  bound  to  de- 
clare that  criticism  was  not  an  art  and  that  it  was  not  literature. 
Unfortunately  this  phase  of  literature  is  so  little  known,  so  lit- 
tle studied  that  the  natural  distinction  that  one  makes  beween 
good  and  mediocre  novels,  between  good  and  poor  poetry  is  not 
made  in  connection  with  criticism.  Thus  a  very  grave  injustice 
has  been  done. 

In  reality  the  critic  occupies  a  responsible  and  difficult  posi- 
tion. His  task  is  to  create  for  the  casual  reader  a  living  per- 
sonality in  authors  long  dead,  so  that  he  may  feel,  somehow,  a 
contemporaneousness  and  sympathy  with  men  and  epochs  that 
live  only  in  history.  He  must  know  ''how  to  reconcile  tradition 
with  freedom  of  development  and  independence."  He  must  be 
able  to  judge  rationally  and  disinterestedly.  He  must  step  be- 
hind the  motion  of  poetry  and  reveal  its  too  frequent  emptiness. 
He  must  analyze  and  interpret  the  volumes  in  his  charge.  That 
criticism  has  succeeded  in  its  task  is  evidenced  by  the  force  and 
wide  recognition  that  has  been  given  to  standards  of  prose  and 
poetry.  In  reading  criticism  we  realize  that  critical  writings 
are  the  marginal  notations  of  great  thinkers.  It  is  all  too  easy 
in  an  age  of  impoverished  literature  to  set  up  comparative 
standards.  We,  who  are  often  circumscribed  by  the  prejudices 
of  modernism,  should  turn  to  the  works  of  the  men  whose  cul- 
ture and  taste  have  remained  the  standard  through  centuries. 
They  were  the  masters. 

The  art  of  criticism  is  to  be  able  to  produce  a  paper  that  is  at 
once  interesting  and  sanely  judicial,  inspiring  and  dispassion- 
ate, critical  and  constructive.  This  is  indisputably  a  creative 
art. 
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THINK  IT  OVER 

"In  the  process  of  education  there  can  never  be  any  substi- 
tute for  earnest,  enthusiastic,  capable  men  in  both  the  faculty 
and  the  student  body.  Given  these  you  have  a  real  college; 
without  them,  material  resources  plus  all  the  latest  pedagogical 
fads  will  be  of  little  avail.  Nearly  all  the  problems  of  collegiate 
education  merge  into  two  fundamentals :  handpicking  the  stu- 
dent body  and  recruiting  the  faculty.  The  college  that  does 
both  of  these  tasks  well  is  on  the  highroad  to  ultimate  distinc- 
tion; the  one  that  relegates  them  to  a  secondary  place  in  the 
program,  while  it  goes  philandering  after  mirages,  is  inexorably 
headed  for  the  rear  of  the  procession.  It  is  men,  not  methods 
or  measures  that  determine  whether  a  college  shall  be  first  class 
or  second  class.     Find  the  men  and  methods  will  take  care  of 

themselves." 

*    *    * 

"There  is  usually  quite  enough  said  in  after  days  in  praise 
of  the  young  man  who  '  worked  his  way '  through  college,  if  and 
when  he  won  a  name  for  himself.  Little  or  no  reference  is  ever 
made  to  the  ninety  and  nine,  who  as  contemporaries  went  through 
the  same  gruelling  process  without  reaching  the  heights.  That 
some  students  derive  benefit  from  the  experience  of  having  to 
earn  their  way,  no  one  would  care  to  deny ;  but  that  it  is  a  good 
plan  for  the  rank  and  file  of  matriculants  or  that  the  so-called 
average  student  is  the  gainer  thereby  is  the  sheerest  nonsense." 

' '  To  them  it  simply  means  that  the  four  years  of  plastic  man- 
hood are  clouded  by  financial  worries  that  haunt  the  soul  and 
depress  the  spirit.  Involving  as  it  does  the  denial  of  leisure  at 
a  period  when  leisure  is  of  the  highest  value,  working  one's  way 
compels  the  student  to  cut  corners,  even  to  forego  the  cultural 
advantages  that  college  environment  provides.  As  to  health 
and  development,  many  a  man  did  not  realize  the  cost  of  work- 
ing his  way  through  college  until  frayed  nerves  had  to  be  entered 
on  the  debit  side  of  the  account.  No  one  denies  that  those  who 
had  to  earn  their  way  to  a  college  degree  would  have  been  far 
better  off  without  that  handicap. ' ' 


ARNOLD  BENNETT'S  THEORY  OF  MIND  CONTROL 

Henry  Marshall 

When  a  man's  car  actually  stalls,  or  even  fails  momentarily 
to  perforin  as  all  good  cars  sometimes  will,  the  owner  usually 
sends  it  to  the  garage  or  employs  a  mechanic  to  overhaul,  or  if 
need  be,  repair  it.  He  uses  the  car  for  hours  of  relaxation  in 
the  open  spaces  and  probably  even  in  his  business.  Now,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  this  same  gentleman's  mind  may  be 
functioning  like  his  car  and  in  need  if  not  of  repair,  at  least  of 
an  overhauling  or  a  respite,  if  he  is  the  average  man.  His  brain 
may  be  choked  and  corroded  with  the  carbon  of  business  routine 
until  it  is  incapable  of  smooth,  even  functioning  as  his  car.  As 
an  average  man  he  does  not  realize  that  with  a  little  serious 
effort  his  mind  can  be  made  into  a  far  more  efficient  source  of 
pleasure  than  his  car. 

The  majority  of  us  are  just  this  man.  We  scarcely  realize  the 
unlimited  possibilities  of  the  mind  because  we  regard  mental 
effort  as  too  fatiguing  or  even  as  something  to  be  avoided. 
Fortunately  for  us  there  is  a  mechanic  available  who  is  compe- 
tent and  willing  to  help  us  put  this  sputtering  old  machine  into 
first-class  shape.  He  is  a  practical,  conscientious,  industrious 
journeyman  who  asks  no  fee  except  our  own  cooperation.  This 
man  is  Arnold  Bennett. 

In  his  treatise  on  Mental  Efficiency,  The  Hitman  Machine  and 
How  to  Live  on  Twenty-jour  Hours  a  Day,  Mr.  Bennett  shows 
remarkable  ingenuity  in  analyzing  the  mental  activities  (or  their 
absence)  of  the  average  individual,  and  even  greater  skill  in 
propounding  a  remedy  for  this  universal  mental  inertia.  There 
is  nothing  unusual  or  fantastic  about  this  remedy.    He  does  not 
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propose  to  hypnotize  anyone  into  a  state  of  wisdom  and  culture. 
He  offers  no  sugar-coated  pills  of  erudition,  no  magic  formula 
to  repeat,  no  auto-suggestion,  no  Coueism.  He  uses  the  same 
system  for  the  development  of  the  mind  as  physical  culture  spec- 
ialists use  for  the  development  of  the  body — practice,  exercise, 
action.  It  is  the  only  method  of  permanent  value  and  practical 
worth,  and  it  is  so  simple  that  the  first  impluse  is  to  dismiss  it 
with  contempt  and  an  exclamation  of,  "Why,  I  could  have 
thought  of  that ! "  or  to  pry  under  it  for  hidden  meanings.  Such 
is  our  inevitable  reaction  to  common  sense  proposals. 

For  the  average  individual, — the  adult  with  a  grade  school  or 
high  school  education,  Bennett  recommends  a  series  of  pre- 
liminary exercises,  chiefly  reading  assignments  and  composition 
work,  which  the  college  student  need  not  consider,  because  of 
their  elementary  nature,  and  because  they  are  graciously  and 
abundantly  provided  in  his  daily  schedule.  The  major  point  in 
the  whole  plan,  and  one  which  the  student  may  well  consider,  is 
simply  concentration.  The  method  used  is  this :  Select  a  cer- 
tain topic  every  day  and  make  it  the  subject  of  at  least  fifteen 
minutes  of  intensive,  unswerving  thought.  Now,  the  student 
will  probably  object  that  he  does  ten  times  that  much  concentrat- 
ing every  day,  that  this  exercise  would  be  kid-stuff.  I  believe, 
however,  that  we  may  fairly  draw  a  distinction  between  the  type 
of  concentration  to  which  the  student  refers  and  that  which  Ben- 
nett proposes.  The  professors  will,  I  think,  endorse  that  state- 
ment as  well  as  students  who  frankly  recognize  the  facts.  Should 
any  one  still  be  skeptical,  he  has  but  to  drop  in  at  the  university 
library  where  a  goodly  number  of  students  are  always  poring 
over  their  books,  and  spend  a  few  moments  in  observation. 
Please  remember,  however,  that  I  am  speaking,  not  in  a  uni- 
versal sense,  but  of  the  great  majority  of  us.  There  are  excep- 
tions, of  course.  Also  there  are  certain  times  when  almost  any 
of  us  is  able  to  concentrate  upon  a  given  task  with  a  creditable 
amount  of  diligence,  though  usually  under  the  pressure  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  Thus  an  examination,  an  especially  diffi- 
cult assignment,  or  perhaps  a  financial  problem  may  provide 
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such  an  incentive  to  concentrated  thought.  But  as  a  regular- 
thing  the  door  of  our  mind  is  left  wide  open,  and  all  manner  of 
stray  fancies  and  inconsequential  ideas  stroll  in  and  distract  at- 
tention from  our  job.  Earnest  concentration  is  equivalent  to 
closing  the  door  and  hanging  a  sign  on  the  outside  with  the 
warning — "Private — No  Admittance."  It  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  do.  It  is  a  rather  difficult  task  and  requires  serious  effort, 
determination,  and  constant  mental  vigilance.  But  the  reward 
is  worth  it. 

As  to  the  proper  time  and  place  for  this  mental  tussle,  Mr. 
Bennett  chooses  the  morning  route  to  one's  place  of  employ- 
ment. At  this  hour  the  mind  should  be  rested  and  fresh,  ready 
to  attack  the  business  of  the  day  with  marked  singleness  of  pur- 
pose and  energy.  A  few  moments  of  vigorous  thought  should 
give  added  power  to  the  onslaught.  For  the  person  who  drives 
to  work,  of  course,  there  are  serious  handicaps.  His  mind  had 
better  descend  from  the  mountain  peaks  of  thought  and  focus 
his  attention  upon  the  car  ahead.  The  necessary  moments  might 
be  squeezed  in  somewhere  between  the  last  stroke  of  the  razor 
and  the  last  swallow  of  coffee. 

As  to  the  subject  of  this  mental  road- work,  our  adviser  makes 
no  demands,  though  he  prudently  advises  something  of  cultural 
value  as  a  means  of  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.  Specifical- 
ly, he  recommends  a  chapter  of  Epictetus  or  Marcus  Aurelius, 
the  two  high  priests  of  Stoic  philosophy.  I  strongly  indorse  the 
selection  of  Epictetus,  the  Greek  slave.  For  sound  and  solid 
principles,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  will  training  and  ethical 
behavior,  this  humble  fellow  ranks  with  the  great  moral  teach- 
ers of  the  centuries.  But  the  student  may  make  use  of  a  prob- 
lem in  mathematics,  a  philosophy  thesis,  or  an  English  essay 
with  equal  success. 

Our  guide  has  now  pointed  the  way  up  the  steep  and  rocky 
path.  But  he  does  not  wave  farewell  and  leave  us  to  begin  the 
ascent  alone.  He  is  at  our  side  every  step  of  the  way  with  words 
of  advice,  admonitions  to  patience,  and  comments  of  encourage- 
ment.   Like  real  mountain  climbing  there  is  no  way  but  upward. 
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To  falter,  to  turn  back  is  to  be  lost.  To  press  forward,  however 
slowly  and  tediously  is  to  attain  ultimate  victory.  The  import- 
ant thing  is  to  decide  to  make  the  attempt  and  then  to  begin 
very  slowly  so  as  not  to  risk  the  dangerous  reaction  that  comes 
from  failure.  Temporary  set-backs  can  be  forgotten,  difficult 
obstacles  can  be  overcome,  but  the  penalty  of  aiming  too  high 
and  falling  far  short  is  a  tremendous  blow  to  the  pride  and  to 
the  will,  and  may  imperil  the  chances  of  success  in  the  venture. 
Matthew  Arnold  once  wrote, 

"But  tasks  in  hours  of  insight  willed 
Can  be  through  hours  of  gloom  fulfilled." 

He  is  right;  they  can  be.  But  experience  proves  quite  defi- 
nitely that  they  usually  are  not.  The  number  of  noble  resolu- 
tions made  at  the  beginning  of  every  year  in  moments  of  buoy- 
ancy and  false  confidence  would  probably  exceed  the  campaign 
promises  of  the  major  political  parties.  What  happens  in  both 
cases  is  too  well  known  to  require  comment. 

And  what  is  the  reward  of  a  diligent  application  of  Arnold 
Bennett's  theory  of  mind  control!  I  think  it  is  not  too  much 
to  claim  for  it  that  it  makes  possible  the  realization  of  Cardinal 
Newman's  definition  of  true  enlargement  of  mind  as  set  forth 
in  Tlie  Idea  of  a  University : ' '  the  power  of  viewing  many  things 
at  once  as  one  whole,  of  referring  them  severally  to  their  true 
place  in  the  universal  system,  of  understanding  their  respective 
values,  and  determining  their  mutual  benefits."  I  would  sum- 
marize the  benefits  as  follows:  first,  a  transformation  of  the 
mind  from  a  perverse  and  errant  faculty  into  a  trained,  smooth- 
ly-functioning instrument  sensitively  attuned  to  the  will;  sec- 
ondly, the  stimulation  of  an  alert  and  aggressive  attitude  rooted 
in  a  self-reliant  character;  and  finally  the  cultivation  of  a  whole 
hearted  aptitude  for  intellectual  pursuits,  a  veritable  and  un- 
quenchable zeal  for  the  things  of  intrinsic  worth  in  the  world 
about  us. 


THE  EDITOR'S  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  LITERATURE 

Eileen  Lorenz 

From  the  periodical  of  today  the  people  of  tomorrow  will 
judge  the  worth  of  contemporary  literature.  The  quality  of 
this  literature  is  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  standards 
set  and  maintained  by  the  editors  of  current  magazines,  since 
a  veritable  host  of  writers  usually  gains  its  first  recognition 
and  stimulus  in  and  through  periodicals  and  only  later  from 
books.  This  may  seem  to  some  at  first  sight  a  rather  tall  state- 
ment, but  it  can  readily  be  verified  by  a  glance  at  a  sketch  of 
their  lives.  Short  stories,  for  instance,  usually  first  see  the 
light  in  magazines.  Later  on  if  the  author  has  been  consistently 
successful,  he  may  winnow  his  stories  and  publish  them  in  book 
form.  Nor  is  this  true  only  of  short  stories.  The  same  process 
can  be  seen  in  effect  in  collections  of  essays,  editorials,  literary 
criticisms,  book  reviews.  They  are  written  in  the  first  place 
for  publication  in  a  literary  or  near-literary  magazine.  Again, 
novels  frequently  appear  as  serials  before  they  are  launched 
upon  the  world  in  book  form. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  magazines  are  more  ready  to  accept 
the  work  of  fledgling  authors  than  book  publishing  firms,  for 
the  risk  entailed  is  slighter  and  perhaps  negligible.  Catering 
as  they  do  to  a  wider  reading  public  already  committed  to  the 
magazine  thru  subscriptions  and  with  a  variety  of  offerings  to 
suit  various  tastes  and  needs,  if  the  article  is  a  success  and 
pleases,  the  magazine  scores  one;  if  it  is  a  flop,  there  are  a 
dozen  other  articles  in  the  issue  that  bring  returns  and  so  the 
loss  is  balanced.  One  who  tries  to  envision  the  demand  for 
short  stories,   essays,  biographical  and   other  sketches,   inter- 
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views,  discussions  that  are  to  fill  our  magazines,  cannot  fail  to 
see  the  point  we  are  trying  to  make,  namely,  the  responsibility 
that  lies  with  the  editors  who  are  to  decide  between  what  is 
and  what  is  not  up  to  the  standard.  Thus  it  is  that  they  influ- 
ence vitally  the  literature  of  their  day  and  age,  for  better  or 
for  worse. 

In  the  golden  age  of  American  literature  there  was  one  editor 
who  held  fast  to  standards  even  though  America's  most  noted 
authors  submitted  their  manuscripts  to  him.  His  was  the  ver- 
dict. Acceptance  or  rejection  was  on  the  merit  of  the  work 
and  the  merit  of  the  work  alone.  The  name  of  the  author  had 
no  undue  weight.  It  may  seem  to  us  improbable  that  Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  Holmes,  Whittier  and  others  of  the  Cambridge 
group  ever  had  to  worry  whether  or  not  their  writings  would 
be  accepted;  but  they  did.  The  editor  who  passed  upon  their 
work  did  not  hesitate  to  append  a  rejection  slip,  if  in  his  opinion 
it  fell  below  their  usual  standard.  As  the  guiding  genius  of 
the  literary  destinies  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  James  Field,  the 
personal  friend  of  the  notable  group  held  to  the  idea  of  excel- 
lence, and  for  its  own  sake. 

Some  part,  at  least,  of  the  honor  that  has  come  to  the  Cam- 
bridge group  is  due  and  should  be  paid  to  their  friend  and 
critic.  If  he  had  been  less  exacting  as  far  as  literary  standards 
go  and  had  not  demanded  of  them  the  best  that  they  had  to 
offer,  it  may  well  be  that  some  of  America's  most  valued  liter- 
ary works  would  not  have  been  written  or  would  not  have 
reached  the  plane  on  which  they  stand.  Merely  taking  this 
instance  for  what  it  is  worth,  we  can  see  with  half  an  eye  the 
part  an  editor  may  play  in  all  that  concerns  the  literature  of 
his  age. 


CRITICISM  AS  SUCH 

C.  R.  Mackland 

So  long  as  criticism  is  confounded  with  reviewing,  American 
literary  criticism  will  never  attain  the  place  it  should  occupy 
as  a  fundamental  phase  of  literature.  Criticism  never  has  been 
and  never  will  be  a  subordinate  branch  of  literature,  while  re- 
viewing- will  hardly  rise  above  that  level.  Writing  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Literary  Review,  John  Macy  comments :  ' '  Criticism 
should  not  be  set  off  too  sharply  from  other  forms  of  literary 
expression.  It  has  no  special  rights,  privileges,  or  authority; 
at  the  same  time  it  has  no  special  disabilities  that  consign  it  to 
a  secondary  place  in  the  division  of  literature."  The  problem, 
then,  is  just  what  must  be  done  to  put  literary  criticism  in  its 
rightful  place.  An  attempt  at  a  solution  of  the  problem  will 
be  the  basis  of  this  discussion. 

As  to  reviewers  theirs  is  a  legitimate  field,  and  they  have 
certain  positive  functions  well  denned,  but  these  are  neither 
so  important  nor  so  exacting  as  the  critic's.  It  is  not  an  unkind 
reflection  upon  reviewers  to  say  that  reviewing  is  a  corruption 
of  the  critical  art,  for  that  is  the  status  to  which  it  has  de- 
scended in  these  late  years.  Within  the  confines  of  its  proper 
sphere  the  work  of  reviewers  is  to  be  accorded  sympathetic 
consideration.  It  is  only  when  reviewers  exceed  their  bounds 
and  trespass  upon  the  hereditary  rights  of  the  literary  critic, 
that  we  object  as  we  do,  for  they  bring  about  a  situation  diffi- 
cult to  characterize  and  impossible  to  excuse. 

The  critic  like  the  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  perhaps,  save 
among  writers;  for  criticism,  though  probably  one  of  the  most 
subjective  of  the  types  of  literature,  does  not  carry  the  appeal 
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inherent  in  other  forms.  Failure,  however,  to  interest  the  great 
reading  public,  with  its  generally  low  intelligence  quotient,  is 
no  argument  against  criticism  as  such.  The  reason  for  its  com- 
parative unpopularity  is  not  owing  to  defect  in  structure  or 
lack  of  pointed  comment,  so  much  as  to  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  very  nature  of  the  subject  matter.  To  the  masses 
criticism  is  "high-brow"  and  so  it  has  a  small  audience.  There 
is  and  must  be  in  all  criticism,  too,  an  evident  absence  of  the 
originality  that  popularizes  other  literary  compositions. 

The  field  of  literary  criticism,  technically  considered,  does 
not  include  the  output  of  magazine  and  newspaper-book-page 
reviewers.  They,  it  is  true,  are  read  widely,  and  in  the  minds 
of  the  general  public  at  least  are  the  elite  of  the  critical  clan. 
Their  activities  are  for  the  most  part  deliberately  or  con- 
sciously superficial,  a  kind  of  clever  deception  perpetrated  upon 
the  public  to  foster  the  sale  of  books.  Their  phenomenal  suc- 
cess in  this  field  is  not  easy  of  comprehension,  even  when  con- 
trasted with  the  visible  deficiencies  of  the  so-called  expert  re- 
viewers. It  is  just  another  glaring  instance  of  the  gullibility 
of  Americans,  that  a  class  so  ill-fitted  for  the  power  which  wide 
circulation  of  their  journals  gives  them,  should  be  the  regulators 
of  America's  reading  habits. 

I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  complete  elimination  of  re- 
viewing. As  I  have  asserted  earlier,  there  is  need  for  a  type 
of  reviewing  that  does  not  attempt  to  outpace  its  field.  It  is 
justified  so  long  as  it  concerns  itself  with  plot  resumes  and 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  authors,  but  it  crucifies  its  possibilities 
when  it  presents,  as  has  happened  so  repeatedly  in  the  past, 
faltering  illogical  discussions  of  structural  and  literary  detail. 
That  phase  should  be  delegated  to  qualified  commentators, 
whose  opinion  will  carry  with  it  the  prestige  that  comes  from  a 
broad  knowledge  of  literature. 

A  primary  need  then,  not  concerned  with  the  content  of  criti- 
cism, but  essential  to  an  elevation  of  critical  standards,  is  the 
development  of  a  class  of  independent  critics.  America  needs 
critics  who  will  set  forth  their  own  opinions  and  maintain  them 
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if  challenged,  by  sound  reasoning.  That  last  phrase  "by  sound 
reasoning,"  excludes  from  the  ranks  of  this  new  order  the  loud- 
spoken,  publicity-seeking  extremists  such  as  Theodore  Dreiser 
and  Sinclair  Lewis,  who  formulate  their  "critical"  judgments 
with  a  mind  more  concerned  for  the  promotion  of  the  vogue 
of  their  own  writings  than  for  any  good  that  might  accrue  to 
the  reading  public.  These  veterans  of  the  profession  might 
well  tone  down  to  discussions  of  American  literary  trends  and 
authors'  efforts. 

Whether  higher  principles  be  cause  or  effect  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  better  qualified  critics  into  the  field  is  irrelevant.  The 
two  must  be  correlative;  and,  whichever  comes  first,  the  other 
must  follow  as  a  result.  They  are  bound  up  with  each  other. 
It  is  not  unwise,  however,  to  declare  that  our  first  efforts  should 
be  expended  in  raising  the  standards  of  qualifications  for  critics. 
There  is  no  means  to  enforce  adherence  to  such  a  purely  arbi- 
trary decree,  but  there  remains  the  conviction  that  an  honest 
endeavor  by  a  few  critics  to  improve  their  standards  would 
by  the  natural  consequences  of  competition,  force  others  to 
adopt  the  same  superior  criteria  which  the  pioneers  in  this  new 
movement  would  espouse. 

The  field  of  literary  criticism  has  distinct  need  for  pioneers 
because,  although  decades  old  in  America,  it  still  is  in  an  un- 
settled state.  With  the  increase  in  common  education,  literary 
criticism  is  rapidly  taking  on  new  importance.  New  thought 
has  pervaded  American  life  and  letters,  but  literary  criticism, 
slower  than  other  literary  forces  to  follow  the  changing  trend, 
finds  itself  still  in  the  formative  stage.  The  fault  is  that  up 
to  now  criticism  generally  has  been  synonymous  with  review- 
ing; its  output  is  directed  at  the  general  public,  possessed  of 
no  qualifying  attributes  save  the  desire  to  read;  and  that  am- 
bition is  due  in  the  main  to  the  American  mania  for  doing  as 
others  do.  To  reviewers  may  still  be  delegated  the  task  of 
whetting  the  critical  appetites  of  these  undiscriminating  read- 
ers; but  a  new  type  of  critic  is  needed,  and  immediately,  to 
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satisfy  the  demands  of  the  discerning  readers  who  are  the 
product  of  our  advanced  educational  system. 

In  years  long  past,  literary  critics  did  not  have  so  large  an 
audience,  and  time  had  not  taught  them  the  futility  of  heated 
arguments  that  interested  no  one  but  themselves,  and  then, 
for  reasons  other  than  literary.  The  same  trouble  exists  today ; 
there  is  too  little  discussion  about  literature,  and  too  much 
argument  over  personalities.  Up  to  the  present,  too,  the  activi- 
ties of  literary  critics  have  been  confined  to  a  small  circle  of 
intimates,  and  literary  criticism  has  been  nothing  more  than 
a  game,  an  intellectual  diversion  for  a  select  few.  As  Holmes 
puts  it,  an  opinion  of  a  book  is  published  in  one  periodical, 
another  magazine  criticizes  the  criticism,  a  newspaper  reviewer 
takes  up  the  cudgels  against  the  criticism  of  the  criticism  and 
so  on,  ad  infinitum,  until  the  critics  spend  themselves  entirely 
in  their  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  the  first  book,  and 
then  start  the  round  of  criticism  upon  another. 

But  the  day  of  such  unintelligent  methods  has  waned.  From 
the  ranks  of  high  school,  and  especially  of  college  graduates, 
has  come  a  superior  reading  class  which  insists  upon  separa- 
tion of  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  current  literature.  This 
new  type  of  readers  has  no  time  to  inspect  for  themselves  every 
new  book  published,  and  at  the  same  time  has  learned  that  it 
cannot  accept  as  authoritative,  or  even  satisfactory,  the  judg- 
ments of  the  reviewers.  This  fact  offers  a  genuine  opportunity 
to  the  real  critic.  He  may  express  himself  to  an  audience  whose 
mental  range  and  grasp  are  ample  compensation  for  its  com- 
paratively small  size,  although  it  is  constantly  growing;  in 
addition  he  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  pioneering  a  revolu- 
tionized phase  of  American  literature  with  the  prospect  of  later 
appreciation  as  progress  in  criticism  advances. 

1  do  not  intend  to  allow  myself  to  become  involved  in  a  com- 
plication of  elaborate  theories  as  to  possible  methods  for  rais- 
ing literary  criticism  to  a  higher  plane.  Such  theories  would 
probably  be  as  deficient,  as  I  know  all  such  theories  to  be  futile. 
The  problem  is  not  one  to  be  settled  upon  short  notice,  but  like 
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the  renaissance  and  reform  movements  in  literature  must  evolve 
gradually  as  a  combination  of  different  methods  which  at  their 
origin  may  be  totally  unlike.  Conflicting  schools  of  thought  are 
not  necessarily  an  impediment  to  the  formation  of  critical 
standards,  though  radical  tendencies  are  almost  certain  to  be 
at  odds.  Literature,  however,  will  never  reach  the  ultimate  in 
perfection,  literary  ideals  will  never  become  so  completely  har- 
monious that  unanimous  acceptance  of  a  literary  work  will  pre- 
vail. That  would  destroy  the  very  possibilities  of  criticism, 
whose  need  today  is  not  so  much  harmony  as  it  is  intelligence. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  qualifications  of  a  critic  who  seeks 
to  enter  this  privileged  field?  What  requisites  must  he  pos- 
sess to  insure  success!  The  critic  of  today  is  engaged  in  a 
greater  and  far  more  difficult  task  than  the  critic  of  any  previ- 
ous generation.  Criticism  is  no  longer  a  game,  played  for  the 
satisfaction  of  a  few  participants.  It  has  graduated  into  a 
profession  and  the  critic  must  envision  evolving  and  progressive 
standards  if  he  is  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  sun.  As  time  goes 
on  there  will  be  more  discriminating  readers  to  judge  him,  and 
he  may  be  quite  certain  that  his  readers  are  competent  to  evalu- 
ate him.  By  the  fact  of  this  appeal  to  the  higher  type  of 
reader,  literary  criticism  may  bid  fair  to  an  honored  place  in 
the  race  for  prestige. 

I  have  said  that  the  major  need  of  criticism  is  intelligence. 
Intelligence  in  criticism  presupposes  rationalization.  Criticism, 
to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  must  be  creative,  as  distinct  from 
analytical  or  objective.  A  critical  work  must  leave  the  reader 
with  the  conviction  that  he  has  benefited  by  the  reading  of  it, 
that  he  has  gained  something  which  he  could  not  afford  to 
miss.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  American  literature  is  to 
live,  that  criticism  should  make  the  very  best  ideas  prevail, 
should  guide  and  teach,  or  elevate  the  taste  of  the  reader. 
Above  all  other  forms  of  literature,  criticism  should  be  ideal- 
istic, but  not  so  much  so  as  to  leave  the  realm  of  reason. 

Much  present  day  criticism  does  not  meet  these  requirements. 
There  is  nothing  to  stamp  it  as  illuminating,  nothing  to  indi- 
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eate  that  the  ideas  of  the  critics  might  well  be  accepted  as  guide- 
posts  along  the  way  to  a  real  appreciation  of  literature.  Again 
a  rather  common  fault  with  our  modern  criticism  is  that  it  is 
too  highly  individualistic,  in  that  it  is  based  to  a  large  extent 
upon  preconceived  notions, — and  is  not  honest.  It  is  time  to 
outlaw  the  hazardings  of  ultra-modernists,  who  reject  the  tra- 
ditions, conventions,  standards  of  the  past  for  a  hodge-podge 
of  theory,  that  does  not  rank  even  with  the  mediocre  works  of 
former  ages.  We  must  put  order  into  present  day  confusion, 
and  see  common  sensible  principles  prevail. 


TO  SAINT  JOAN  OF  ARC 

Maid,  who  from  Domremy's  sod 
Arose  when  voices  called,  and  trod 
Tumultuous  ways  with  modesty, 
Teach  me  how  to  follow  thee. 

Maid,  who  thru  the  ribald  horde 
So  wielded  virtue's  gleaming  sword 
That  callous  warriors  flushed  with  shame 
And  wenches  fled  before  thy  name; 

Maid,  who  on  battle  field  could  pray 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  to  save  the  day, 
And  give  thee  strength  beyond  mischance 
To  drive  the  rabble  out  of  France; 

Maid,  serene  amidst  the  quarrels 
Of  the  jackals  of  the  petty  Charles, 
Who  bore  with  meekness  from  thy  king 
Ingratitude's  most  bitter  sting; 

Oh  Maid,  by  Rouen's  day  of  shame, 

When  hands  from  heaven  reached  thru  the  flame 

And  crowned  at  last  thy  constancy , 

Teach  me  now  to  follow  thee! 

THOMAS  HUGH  LEDDY 


THE  PROBLEM 

Edith  Kelly 

There  may  be  styles  in  pedagogy  as  there  are  fashions  in 
hats  and  gowns ;  they  come,  and  go,  and  come  again ;  but  when 
they  return  to  vogue,  they  have  this  in  their  favor,  that  they 
are  somewhat  modified,  if  not  improved.  Not  a  few  teachers 
are  under  the  impression  that  in  at  least  one  branch  we  are 
making  some  little  headway,  though  perhaps  on  a  "not  very 
wide  front."  It  were  assuredly  more  than  an  eighth  wonder, 
if,  after  the  experiments  of  a  half-century  in  the  teaching  of 
English  literature,  there  were  not  a  variety  of  methods,  good, 
bad  and  indifferent;  if,  however,  after  the  lapse  of  full  fifty 
years  of  experience,  there  were  not  safe  and  sane  and  gener- 
ally accepted  views  as  to  just  how  approved  works  should  be 
taught  or  studied  or  read,  the  wonder  would  grow  and  the 
severest  criticism  would  not  only  be  in  order,  but  accepted  on 
its  mere  statement. 

In  a  matter  of  such  importance  as  the  study  of  literature 
important  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  time  and  energy 
expended,  apart  from  any  reference  to  its  educative  or  cultural 
value,  results,  it  is  insisted,  ought  to  be  more  certain  and  more 
tangible,  commensurate  with  the  tax  levied  upon  the  precious 
golden  years  of  American  youth.  This  would  seem  to  imply, 
as  it  does  imply,  that  if  we  may  judge  by  results,  and  the 
process  is  legitimate,  students  do  not  measure  up  to  their  op- 
portunities, do  not,  for  some  reason  or  other,  get  enough  out 
of  the  study  of  school  classics  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of 
time  and  energy  devoted  to  them.  Whatever  our  own  private 
opinion  may  be,  whether  we  acquiesce  in  the  verdict  or  trans- 
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mit  it  as  the  baseless  clamor  of  the  unregenerate,  the  aesthete 
or  the  professional  critic,  the  fact  that  the  criticism  is  at  one 
with  the  admission  of  failure  on  the  part  of  an  alarming  per- 
centage of  teachers,  is  ground  enough  to  warrant  an  investiga- 
tion into  a  few  of  the  obvious  and  probable  reasons  why. 

English  in  secondary  schools  is  a  much-discussed  subject. 
In  the  college  the  question  is  in  abeyance.  Little  is  heard 
about  English  save  the  chronic  wails  over  the  written  products 
submitted.  English  in  college  and  university  courses  is  grad- 
ually being  crowded  out  as  a  required  subject  to  make  room 
for  other  branches  more  immediately  useful  or  more  pointed 
in  their  appeal.  With  regard  to  English  in  the  larger  colleges 
and  universities  the  number  of  courses  has  been  multiplied 
without  end,  and  the  subjects  have  been  divided  and  subdivided 
to  meet  the  demands  of  every  class  and  variety  of  students, 
so  that  it  looks  to  some  as  if  it  were  a  race  to  see  which  insti- 
tution can  offer  the  greatest  number  of  courses.  A  humorist 
once  said  that  a  student  is  led  up  to  sealed  packets  and  asked 
what  he  will  take,  or,  as  they  used  to  say  in  the  good  old  anti- 
dry  days,  what  he  will  have.  The  vast  array  of  courses  be- 
wilders him,  as  it  must  bewilder  even  the  man  who  sends  the 
copy  to  the  printer;  but  the  student  makes  a  choice,  not  very 
intelligent  perhaps,  unaware  that  like  his  Alma  Mater  he  may 
be  attempting  too  much.  As  likely  as  not  he  will  pick  out  in 
successive  years  subjects  not  quite  articulated  or  correlated  so 
that,  as  far  as  his  English  education  goes,  "he  is  neither  fish 
nor  flesh  nor  good  red  herring."  Still  he  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  using  his  freedom,  and  has  taken  his  electives  accord- 
ing to  his  good  pleasure.  He  feels  the  expansion  that  comes 
with  emancipation.  "He  is  the  master  of  his  fate,  the  captain 
of  his  soul,"  and  we  respect  his  individuality  enough  to  leave 
him  on  his  little  rock  unchallenged. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  teaching  of  English,  it 
is  reassuring  to  note  that  despite  the  apparent  divergence  of 
methods,  commentators  and  editors  are  at  one  in  theory  as 
to  the  object  of  the  study  of  literary  masterpieces.    They  agree 
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that  the  purpose  of  English  study  is  the  cultivation  of  an  intel- 
ligent appreciation  and  love  of  the  best  literature.  This  has 
been  insisted  upon  so  much  that  even  the  student  can  repeat 
the  formula  readily.  He  will  tell  you  that  intelligent  reading, 
namely,  the  comprehension  not  only  of  the  ideas,  but  of  the 
purpose  of  the  author  and  his  methods  is  fundamental.  So 
the  examination  papers  have  it.  Teachers  are  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple that  facts  regarding  an  author's  life,  the  history  of  his 
time,  in  a  word,  all  that  is  implied  by  the  saving  word,  "back- 
ground, ' '  though  important  is  secondary :  that  as  biographical 
details  are  often  confusing,  and  as  there  is  danger  of  wasting- 
valuable  time  on  minutiae,  only  those  details  should  be  touched 
upon  which  help  to  explain  the  work  under  discussion.  There 
is  not  an  editor  who  will  not  urge  that  allusions  of  a  literary 
nature  ought  to  be  made  clear  by  indicating  the  point  of  refer- 
ence as  briefly  as  possible;  that  the  general  purpose  of  the 
work  and  its  structure  are  of  first  importance,  more  so  than 
any  other  single  phase  save  the  understanding  of  the  piece  as 
a  whole.    Is  it? 

Concerning  school  and  college  classics,  the  kind  that  find 
their  way  into  our  courses,  the  introductions,  suggestions  and 
helps  for  study,  notes,  etc.,  along  with  the  questions,  are  use- 
ful in  as  far  as  they  help  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text  and 
indicate  what  is  of  importance  in  the  author's  career.  When 
these  "first  aids"  enable  a  teacher  to  fix  upon  certain  notable 
qualities  for  emphasis  backed  by  the  authority  of  the  editor 
and  with  enough  "argument"  of  a  kind  in  the  volume  itself 
to  give  assurance  that  the  student  will  read  it,  they  serve  a 
useful  purpose,  as  this  knowledge  is  helpful  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  literary  product.  In  many,  if  not  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  adherence  to  the  editor's  program  will  cause  the  study 
to  be  overdone  or  underdone.  It  is  too  often  a  case  of  the 
ta.il  wagging  the  dog.  The  questions,  even  if  they  are  repre- 
sentative, even  if  they  are  not  used  verbatim,  even  if  they  are 
modified,   are  too  numerous,  too  difficult,  on  the   supposition, 
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of  course,  that  the  student  is  to  give  an  intelligent  answer  of 
his  own. 

The  plain,  everyday  teacher  of  English  has  not  the  equip- 
ment that  the  editor  possesses.  He  has  not  the  time,  nor  the 
talent,  nor  the  inclination  to  saturate  himself  in  the  particu- 
lar work  to  the  extent  that  the  editor  demands.  In  the  texts, 
as  in  real  life,  the  burden  is  thrown  on  the  "skillful"  teacher. 
If  we  have  tact,  initiative,  etc.,  etc.,  he  will  adjust,  he  will  omit, 
he  will  recast,  etc.,  until  it  comes  to  this,  that  it  is  "up  o  him" 
to  gather  his  own  material  with  an  eye  to  the  calibre  of  the 
class.  He  must  go  to  Newcastle,  if  he  has  not  already  gone. 
He  is  advised  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  time  available, 
the  ability  and  character  of  the  class  and  to  correlate  the  text 
studied  with  other  elements  of  the  English  class.  This  refers 
in  all  likelihood  to  such  little  side  issues  as  composition,  pre- 
cepts, the  history  of  English  literature  to  be  seen  in  the  three 
or  four  hours  allotted  per  week  to  English. 

Except  on  points  that  are  essential  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
text,  and  then  only  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  necessary  to  make 
the  author's  meaning  clear,  departures  from  the  work  in  hand 
are  a  source  of  confusion  and  are  to  be  condemned.  They  dis- 
tract the  student  by  withdrawing  his  attention;  they  break  the 
continuity  of  thought  and  snap  the  thread  of  interest.  In  every 
work  there  are  occasions  for  comment  without  going  far  afield, 
without  seeking  or  seizing  opportunities  for  a  course  on  things 
in  general.  Historical,  biographical,  literary  data  and  criticism 
may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  work,  as  also  verbal,  textual 
and  aesthetic  criticism  but  not  as  such,  nor  under  these  formid- 
able names,  and  only  when  the  text  demands  it.  This  must  be 
done  incidentally,  casually,  briefly,  (I  had  almost  said  apolo- 
getically), with  a  view  to  bringing  home  the  message  of  the 
auihor.  The  opposite  course  is  sure  to  lead  to  failure  and  is 
the  direct  and  immediate  cause  of  the  regrettable  neglect  into 
which  literature  has  fallen. 

In  the  same  ratio  as  we  inject  other  ideas  or  follow  clews 
that,  owing  to  the  merest  association  of  ideas  stir  the  subcon- 
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scious,  we  are  drawing  away  from  the  line  of  interest,  and 
are  leaving  the  author  for  the  sake  of  ideas  he  may  have  had 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  but  which  he  did  not  see  fit  to  incorpo- 
rate. He  made  a  selection  and  put  his  message  clearly  and  to 
a  large  extent  in  so  many  words.  If  we  are  inclined  to  fly 
off  at  a  tangent  at  every  reference,  allusion,  every  date,  proper 
name,  every  figure,  we  might  just  as  well  inflict  upon  the  pu- 
pils a  volume  of  "facts  for  ready  reference,"  a  dictionary  of 
biography,  an  encyclopedia  or  two,  and  take  a  long  vacation. 
If  the  apparatus  and  paraphernalia  alluded  to  are  necessary 
to  the  understanding  of  the  text,  drop  the  text  and  take  up 
something  intelligible  in  itself,  interesting  for  its  own  sake, 
with  a  message  that  shines  through  the  language. 

When  viewed  merely  as  indicating  lines  of  possible  research 
or  as  pointing  the  way  to  a  variety  of  quiz  matter  to  meet 
every  contingency,  the  "helps"  are  not  an  unmitigated  evil. 
As  affording  material  from  which  topics  for  emphasis  may  be 
selected,  and  questions  may  be  formulated  to  insure  essentials 
in  the  understanding  of  the  text  and  in  stimulating  apprecia- 
tive reading,  the  "helps"  may  well  be  of  service.  Since  the 
student  limits  his  search  to  the  confines  of  his  personal  copy 
and  seeks  his  information  from  the  facts  crammed  between 
the  covers  of  his  little  classic,  his  answers  can  scarcely  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  magniloquence  of  the  queries.  Visualize  the 
plain  American  youth  or  maiden  talking  fluently  or  coherently 
or  intelligibly  about  the  style  of  a  poem,  the  organization  of 
a  particular  line  of  argument,  the  characterization  of  such  a 
play,  the  plot  of  this  or  that  novel.  The  more  intelligent,  the 
more  thoughtful  may  have  something  to  say,  something  gleaned 
somewhere.  Many  may  be  able  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  piece 
read  or  studied,  but  the  idea  will  be  general,  based  for  the 
most  part  on  the  thread  of  the  narrative  and  without  value 
from  a  technical  point  of  view.  In  every  case  the  dispro- 
portion between  their  answer  and  the  high-sounding  question 
is  simply  appalling. 

It  is  argued  that  without  the  aid  of  introduction  and  notes 
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the  students  would  never  be  able  to  begin  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions. On  the  other  hand  it  is  averred  that  with  them  they 
fill  their  minds  with  all  sort  of  odds  and  ends,  shreds  and 
patches  that  have  little  to  do  with  literature.  The  eternal  hunt 
for  facts,  the  searching  for  answers  to  every  conceivable  ques- 
tion, besides  wasting  valuable  time,  dissipates  energy  and  be- 
gets a  habit  of  mind  that  is  the  very  opposite  of  what  even  a 
remote  chance  of  appreciating  literature  demands.  Absorp- 
tion will  never  be  the  outcome  of  certain  methods  now  in  vogue. 
If  our  youth  were  taught  to  fix  their  attention,  their  whole 
attention,  upon  the  story,  essay,  poem  or  play,  to  see  it  from 
the  author's  viewpoint,  to  try  to  catch  his  mood,  we  would  be 
in  the  way  of  more  satisfactory  results. 

The  men  and  women  who  are  the  writers  of  our  day,  even  the 
editors  of  school  editions  of  the  classics  were  not  taught  accord- 
ing to  the  modern  method  of  vivisection;  neither  were  their 
fathers  and  mothers.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  older 
method  is  perfect  or  the  only  one ;  that  it  is  to  be  followed  be- 
cause it  is  old  and  approved.  Anyone  is  at  liberty,  however, 
to  conclude  that  now-a-days  there  is  too  much  read  into  the 
text,  too  much  said  about  dozens  of  things  that  are  either  not 
there,  or  there  only  remotely  and  of  so  little  consequence  that 
it  is  folly  to  drag  them  to  light. 

On  the  assumption  that  students  are  to  master  the  particular 
classic  they  are  studying,  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  think 
that  the  assistance  offered  is  the  veriest  jumble  on  any  and 
every  subject,  strung  together  at  random  with  no  visible  con- 
nection save  that  they  may  have  been  suggested  by  ideas  found 
on  successive  pages  of  the  text.  Many  a  teacher  doubts  whether 
the  normal  student  can  answer  the  questions ;  he  has  the  great- 
est misgivings  as  to  the  student's  ability  to  write  the  themes. 
As  to  the  questions,  answers  after  a  fashion  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  introduction,  biographical  notes,  etc.,  but  for  such  an 
array  of  questions  the  amount  of  information  in  meagre,  be- 
sides being  rather  brief,  cursory  and  dogmatic.  The  student 
usually  takes  it  for  granted  and  wisely ;  for  otherwise  he  would 
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have  to  expend  too  much  precious  time  in  research  far  afield. 
Besides  he  may  catch  the  spirit  and  message  of  the  author 
without  all  the  implied  labor.  If  there  are  students  in  second- 
ary schools  who  can  give  intelligent  and  adequate  answers  to 
the  question  propounded  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  do  not 
continue  their  education  and  come  up  to  college  to  leaven  the 
mass  of  the  unenlightened.  True,  they  have  all  that  a  college 
or  university  could  ever  give  them  and  more,  but  colleges  and 
universities  might  see  their  way  to  providing  scholarships  for 
these  young  men  and  women  in  the  hope  that  they  would  set 
the  pace  and  show  students  and  professors  alike  how  it  is  done. 
In  school  texts  the  ''classic"  can  always  be  found.  In  the 
variety  of  methods  of  approach  thereto  and  in  the  number  of 
points  of  departure  therefrom  the  ingennuity  displayed  is  com- 
mendable. They  are  not  only  numerous,  they  are  divergent. 
Edition  differs  from  edition  as  star  from  star.  What  is  not 
said  about  the  author  and  about  everything  save  the  work  itself 
in  crisp,  pithy  statements  and  with  an  assurance  that  reminds 
one  of  the  only  Hoyle,  is  not  worth  the  saying.  Every  phase 
of  criticism  is  exhausted  upon  the  work  in  a  series  of  findings. 
If  all  the  time,  energy  and  ingenuity  in  editing  the  copy  had 
been  expended  in  making  the  work  clear,  or  if  the  time  and 
energy  required  to  study  or  read  the  book  as  submitted  were 
given  to  reading  and  rereading  it,  the  real  flavor,  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  author,  the  purpose  of  all  reading  of  literature 
would  be  more  surely  compassed.  The  tendency  is  to  get  away 
from  the  story,  the  essay,  the  poem,  the  play.  If  the  text  re- 
quires so  much  elucidation,  explanation,  paraphrase,  interpre- 
tation and  analysis  the  chances  are  that  it  is  over  the  head 
and  beyond  the  powers  of  the  students.  It  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon occurrence  that  a  class  is  short  on  precept,  knowledge  of 
technique  or  the  laws  of  structure  and  form,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  wide  reaches  of  general  information  that  are  required 
if  a  great  work  is  to  be  understood.  If  a  class  has  to  be  halted 
in  the  reading  or  study  until  these  various  points  are  cleared 
up,  until  precept  can  be  hammered  in  far  enough  to  make  it 
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capable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  illustration  to  be  gathered 
from  the  literary  product,  the  human  interest  in  the  classic  is 
killed,  "murdered  ere  its  prime." 

Students  are  driven  too  fast,  far  too  fast.  Not  only  is  the 
number  of  so-called  master-pieces  to  be  seen  in  class  or  as- 
signed for  collateral  reading  far  too  large,  but  the  variety  is 
too  extensive,  i.  e.,  the  literary  forms  are  too  varied  for  any 
one  term  or  year.  To  study  or  read  a  genuine  classic  of  any 
length,  even  according  to  the  more  sane  and  accepted  methods, 
takes  a  great  many  hours,  more  than  any  one  not  acquainted 
with  class-room  study  imagines.  If  the  class  as  a  whole  is  to 
be  taught,  a  prescribed  text  is  the  orthodox  purpose  usually 
granted  by  all  parties,  namely,  "to  give  light  to  the  mind  and 
solace  to  the  heart,"  the  process  in  the  nature  of  things  is  slow, 
slower  than  many  teachers  are  prepared  to  admit.  When,  as 
is  only  too  often  the  case,  the  reading  is  taken  for  granted, 
and  the  text  or  manual  is  used  merely  as  a  basis  for  recita- 
tions or  quizzes,  when  assignments  are  made  at  the  rate  of  a 
fact,  or  topic,  per  student  per  hour,  master-pieces  are  touched 
upon  at  the  rate  of  one  per  period  or  mayhap  three  a  week. 

The  intelligent  and  appreciative  public  reading  of  a  classic 
under  the  guidance  of  a  competent  teacher  who  realizes  that 
his  first  duty  as  a  teacher  of  English  literature  is  to  make  the 
work  intelligible,  without  departing  from  the  text,  is,  and  is 
admitted  to  be,  the  fundamental  object  of  the  study  of  the 
texts  assigned  for  a  particular  course,  class  or  grade.  We  say 
"public  reading,"  for  the  teacher  is  to  assure  himself  that  the 
work  has  been  read  or  heard  by  all,  and  to  demonstrate  how 
a  master-piece  should  be  read,  what  a  student  ought  to  get  out 
of  it,  what  he  should  know  as  the  result  of  his  reading,  viz., 
mastery  of  the  thought  in  its  original  and  prima  facie  bear- 
ings, and  all  this  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  inexperienced,  un- 
sophisticated youth.  "The  text  is  the  thing."  It  is  first,  last 
and  all  the  time.  It  must  be  made  clear  to  the  average  mind, 
the  normal  student  of  the  grade.  More  may  and  ought  to  be 
done,  within  well-defined  limits  for  the  sake  of  the  keener  stu- 
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dents,  and  incidentally  to  beckon  on  the  souls  that  are  awak- 
ened. These  latter  usually  forge  ahead  once  the  path  is  pointed 
out  and  they  are  made  to  see  whither  the  road  leads. 

Because  a  teacher  has  awakened  in  mature  life  to  the  beauty, 
the  sublimity,  the  power,  the  pathos  of  an  acknowledged  master- 
piece, from  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  the  most  superb  specimen 
known,  that  it  is  a  source  of  inspiration  and  uplift,  is  no  very 
cogent  reason  for  feeding  it  forcibly  to  "intellectual  infants." 
We  try  to  work  students  or  work  with  them  as  if  they  were 
of  our  years  and  experience,  with  our  outlook  upon  life  and 
with  our  own  individual  variety  of  taste,  unmindful  that  per- 
haps our  own  colleagues  do  not  agree  with  us  in  our  effusive 
and  laudatory  criticism  of  the  piece  in  question.  With  the 
knowledge  of  life  at  which  we  have  arrived  after  years  of  close 
study,  observation  and  wide  reading  and  in  our  prime  or  just 
beyond,  we  are,  and  are  reckoned  by  the  law  as  grown-ups, 
though  the  heyday  of  youth  may  still  cast  a  glamor  over  our 
present  day  activities,  and  though  our  horizon  may  not  have 
widened  perceptibly  save  in  one  direction.  If  we  rate  youth 
other  than  is  natural  and  necessary,  we  are  taking  too  much 
for  granted,  we  are  building  on  sand,  we  are  courting  defeat, 
drinking  of  our  own  volition  the  hemlock  of  delusion  and  death. 

The  claim  is  made  that  the  texts  used  in  secondary  schools 
and  colleges,  as  also  the  so-called  manuals  for  the  study  of 
the  classics  are  edited  by  teachers  and  "the  result  of  class- 
room work  and  experience."  Some  notable  books  there  are, 
very  few  in  number,  which  may  lay  claim  to  consideration. 
Many  a  live  teacher,  who  awakens  enthusiasm  and  imparts  a 
love  of  the  best  literature  through  a  power  of  masterly  inter- 
pretation has  not  the  time  or  inclination  to  jump  into  print. 
Other  excellent  teachers  utterly  fail  when  they  try  to  show  in 
cold  type  how  it  is  done.  For  the  most  part,  texts  are  edited 
by  what  is  known  as  the  specialist  or  the  hack.  The  specialist 
so-called  gives  us  the  results  of  wide  scholarship  and  profound. 
He  writes  at  his  best,  but  his  work  has  too  little  human  interest 
for  the  average  student,  and  though  the  selections  are  notable 
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and  real  literature,  the  critical  notes  are  beyond  and  beside  the 
development  of  the  minds  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

To  question  the  why,  we  might  ask  as  has  been  done  before, 
whether  professors,  or  instructors  in  their  teaching  and  editors 
in  their  editing  are  interested  in  evolving  or  trying  out  new 
or  novel  methods,  in  illustrating  little  schemes  of  their  own, 
in  viewing  quiz-matter  and  compiling  text-books  from  an  alto- 
gether new  angle,  merely  from  the  desire  to  produce  something- 
different.  The  wish  to  make  a  stir,  or  to  stand  well  in  their 
immediate  circle  and  its  environs  can  scarcely  be  the  ultimate 
answer  to  the  query  that  rises  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo  when 
we  glance  over  the  plan  and  try  to  seize  the  purpose  of  the 
book.  True,  schools  and  colleges  have  their  "exhibits,"  men 
who  write  books,  learned,  obscure,  difficult,  impossible  books. 
The  more  profound  and  inscrutable  the  book,  the  rarer  the  bird. 
Departures  from  rational  and  accepted  methods  and  points  of 
view  are  at  times  so  inexplicable,  so  illogical  and  unwarranted 
that  despite  assurance  given  in  preface  or  introduction,  the 
work  is  enigmatical — unintelligible  and  unexplained. 

There  is  a  simple,  natural  way  that  many  have  found  and 
followed  in  theory  and  practice.  It  is  not  learned,  it  is  not 
profound;  in  fact,  it  is  plain,  obvious,  the  most  obvious  thing 
in  the  world — the  veriest  commonplace.  This  point  might  be 
illustrated  from  the  text-books  on  other  subjects  taught  in  the 
same  grade  or  class.  For  the  most  part  the  books  used  in  classes 
of  mathematics,  history,  civics,  physics,  chemistry,  follow  the 
same  order  or  plan.  They  have  a  very  definite  purpose  and 
confine  themselves  to  the  capacity  of  the  students.  There  is 
the  same  temptation  and  more  reason  to  go  more  deeply  into 
the  subject,  but  good  sense  prevails.  Each  of  the  manuals 
takes  a  student  just  so  far.  It  may  open  the  doors  and  show 
the  vista,  but  only  after  the  course  is  run  and  after  the  student 
upon  mastering  fundamentals  and  essentials  is  prepared  for 
the  march  onward. 

If  students  can  answer  intelligently  and  intelligibly  the  ques- 
tions propounded,  there  is  absolutely  no  show  of  reason  for 
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complaint  on  the  score  of  general  knowledge  or  on  the  grounds 
of  historical,  biographical  or  literary  proficiency.  If  they  can- 
not, and  they  cannot,  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
are  expecting  or  demanding  too  much.  This  we  must  answer 
before  we  can  say  whether  results  are  satisfactory  or  even  com- 
mensurate with  the  time  and  labor  (for  such  it  is  and  must  be) 
expended  on  the  classics. 

Where  failure  can  be  brought  to  the  door  of  the  teacher, 
not  from  lack  of  remote  preparation  or  general  scholarship, 
and  apart  from  the  fitness  of  the  classic  itself,  it  can  often  be 
traced,  as  was  said  above,  to  the  line  of  approach  or  the  points 
of  departure  taken  by  the  teacher.  In  too  many  instances  the 
inadequacy  of  results  is  directly  traceable  to  the  absence  of 
immediate  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  this  far 
at  least,  that  he  has  not  taken  into  consideration  the  ability, 
the  development,  the  reach  of  the  class  as  such ;  in  a  word, 
because  he  has  not  fitted  the  burden  to  the  back.  Nothing  is 
easier  for  a  grown  person  when  dealing  with  the  younger  set 
than  to  overwhelm  them  with  a  fluency  of  speech  on  things  in 
general  and  on  nothing  in  particular. 

Few  are  willing  to  give  to  the  teaching  of  the  classics  the 
time  demanded  for  what  is  styled  immediate  preparation  for 
the  particular  period,  the  mapping  out  of  the  work  for  him- 
self and  his  class  with  an  eye  to  the  understanding  of  the  author 
as  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  or  ability  of  the  class  to  grasp  the 
meaning  and  message.  All  preparation  worthy  of  the  name 
keeps  constantly  in  view  not  merely  the  purpose  of  the  study 
or  reading,  but  chiefly  the  particular  class  for  which  the  study 
and  planning  is  being  done.  Clear  concept  as  to  purpose  is 
paramount,  but  knowledge  and  mastery  of  ways  and  means, 
and  a  definite  method  are  almost  as  essential.  Not  that  there 
may  not  and  must  not  be  variety,  but  the  shifting  of  methods, 
a  bit  of  this  today  and  a  bit  of  that  tomorrow,  with  no  very 
clear  notion  of  what  is  to  be  done  and  how,  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  failure  to  attain  results. 
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For  the  sake  of  continuity  and  to  ensure  a  working  staff  to 
carry  on  from  year  to  year,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  outline  a 
method  that  will  meet  and  perhaps  solve  a  problem  that  besets 
us  at  the  opening  of  each  school  year.  Experience  shows  that 
capable  students  are  often  overburdened  with  extras,  owing  to 
the  number  of  organizations  to  which  they  belong.  In  the  na- 
ture of  things  they  cannot  do  justice  to  their  studies  and  to 
the  various  activities  to  which  they  are  pledged  and  which  de- 
pend in  large  part  upon  their  individual  efforts.  Dependability 
is  of  first  importance  in  the  choice  of  members  of  a  magazine 
staff.  Men  will  be  chosen  who  are  interested,  capable,  willing, 
not  burdened  with  extras — men  who  in  all  likelihood  will  con- 
tinue at  school  for  at  least  a  year  after  their  appointment.  This 
is  the  principle  of  selection  for  the  present,  from  January  to 
January. 

Yours, 

THE  EDITORS. 


